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FOREWORD 



Legislation concerning vocational education has placed pri* 
naxy emphasis on the economic consequences of vocational educa* 
tion. Consequently, a large research literature has developed 
designed to assess wage and earnings advantages that might accrue 
to individuals with secondary vocational education. In contrast, 
very little research has investigated potential noneconomic out- 
comes of secondary vocational education. Yet there are reasons to 
believe that vocational education has important consequences on 
factors such as basic skills development, educational expectation, 
occupational expectation, postsecondary schooling, and >elf estee- 
m. This study is designed to help close the gap between knowledge 
of economic consequences of vocational education and knowledge of 
noneconomic consequences. It must be acknowledged that much 
remains to be learned, but the present study launches important 
first steps. The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education is pleased to offer this report to the research commu- 
nity. It is hoped that the research reported here both informs 
research scholars and helps to stimulate more research on the 
topic. 

Several individuals have contributed to this report. In 
particular, the National Center extends appreciation to N. L. 
McCaslin, Associate Director^ Evaluation and Policy Division end 
to Lawrence Hotchkiss, project director and author of the report. 

Critical reviews of the report have contributed in important 
respects to enhancing the quality of the final product. Adam 
Gamoran, Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin - Hadison and Paul Campbell, Senior Rerearch Specialist 
at the National Center for Research in Vocational Education car* 
ried out mid*contract reviews. Final reviews were conducted by 
Alan Kerclchoff , Professor of Sociology at Duke University; James 
Rosenbaum, Professor of Sociology and Edacation at Northwestern 
University; Richard Miguel, Associate Director, Research and 
Development Division at the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education; and Frank Pratzner, Senior Research 
Specialist at the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. 

Appreciation also is extended to Mary Zuber for assistance 
with production of the manuscript, and to Judith Balogh and 
Crickett Park for editorial assistance. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



««^.«.f™? i economic outcomes of secondary 

•ducation now is available, and the findings are impor- 
tant and •ncouraging. in contrast, very little is known about the 
non«cono«ic consequences of secondary vocational education. Yet. 
potential noneconomic outcomes of vocational education in hiah 

r^"^' ^« o« econSiic 

4 , interpret economic advantages that may accrue to 

individuals with vocational education, sicond, noneJonomic out- 
comes such as basic skills, postsecondary education, family forma- 
^« '=5f"^"*^ activity have important impacts on 

i^Ji «2 K^* ^"Jf postsecondary schooling shape the 

pool of human capital available for market Jroduction! FaSily 
formation and fertility influence expenditures on education, the 
size of the labor pool, and aggregate demand for goods and ser- 
vices, criminal activities and drug use affect the amount of 
human talent focused on productive activities and the amount of 

^^^^S^ff®' devoted to law enforcement, rehabilitation 
?i^SS if*SJiI2S personal well being of those who may be 

•Air.«J?iS S^**if''\***"^"!*' effects of secondary vocational 

K?i? t3^«»,*>f outcomes measured while respondents 
f™i «i high school and five types of post-high school out- 
comes. The six tvpes of in-school outcomes are— 

o Basic skills (4 test scores) 

** tions? (educational & occupational expecta- 

o Significant others* career expectations of the respondent 
(e.g., number of years of schooling one's mother expects 
one to complete) 

o Attitudes (e.g., self-esteem, perceived ability to comp- 
lete college, locus of control, work values, community 
values, altruism) ' 

o Grades in high school 

o Homework 

The five categories of post-high school outcomes are— 

o Postsecondary education and training (e.g. college atten- 
dance, junior college attendance, technical school 
attendance) 
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flVtiltly)''^ carriage, separation, 

o Voting behavior (registered, voted) 

acuijJLsf"''^*'' P««"tage of Income from illegal 

o substance use (tobacco, alcohol, marijuana other) 

Two major national data sets uero ,,-0^ «. ^ 
cones, the High School and LSonS ^ScSi ^^^^^ out- 

Longitudinal lurve/New ?outt^S«2«i? ^irf^'^^y National 
curriculum were usJd Thr^iS?!^'^ ^^^^ * measures of 

tlonal profuS SJJaied pJirgnSof?" S??^^?^* ^« 
on student transcript datJ The SS^Ji * typology is based 

self-report track cSnslstlAa «5 , Jf?"*' measure is the traditional 
and general. flSJl JeSIu?! ? "^!?«>^}«»7-»c»deinlc , vrc^ational 

Of coursework, s2l"?Jport ?r"jc t^kpS^'^iS^i^ consisting 
taken honors bourses! ' remedial courses, and 

comes studied herj it iJ iSSSrJ!^^ ? *? ^^J^^ influence the out- 
control variablSrin the aiJl?nr J? ? ^"9* •'"^ «f 
control for lagged valuSsSJ^-Jf;. 11 «fPecially Important to 
and educational expIStatlon JrjJL^*"'' outcomes like test scores 
time and have a SSSSg liJ^ii^SJo^Sr* ^^f^^^'l^s «re stable over 
tistical analySefcSSdurtS SSrLa\Mr^°^ The sta- 
incorporate niny cSS??S? rlSwSs therefore did 
economic backgrSund? race SeSd«r •1-^^?.?^*^ controls for socio- 
included. Addltlonillv whfre "^lon were 
school outcomes w2?elXclSS;rj ^;i?^*,' the In- 

HSB analyses, .oJSo;oj:''j22?^„;LS?2i''SJ^^^^ ^" 
expectations, attitudes oSdJI U^J k "cores, career 

examining seAlor-yeSr SwISJer^f S« n^''^''^ Tff controlled when 
and when post-hlgh school oJfLSL variables as outcomes 

trols in the NLS arS sSSewSa^ SSS Available con- 

large member of pertinen? ^^"^ted than in the HSB, but a 

The^sample L^L^S^tSrSsB 2^5 ifc"*''*'^***^*" included, 
statistical anaJyses with iaSJ vJif.Sf* ^"^f »"PPOrt 
ence is always risj?, We^iSllv fi^i*^*K ^l^»>°"9h causal infer- 
presence of ieasurS;nn??i?''^hi r^sSlJS^JSSSrJL 
a« more secure than in most itJ^mL^Si^a^JJJs^^^^^^^ 
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Results of the study indicate small negative effects of 
vocational curriculum on basic skills, educational expectation, 
occupational expectation, perceived ability to complete college, 
grades, and hours per week spent on homework. The curriculum 
index has a much stronger positive effect on these outcomes. 
Findings regarding postsecondary schooling are mixed. In the HSB 
sample, vocational curriculum in high school reduces attendance at 
a 4-year college after high school, but it does not preclude 
college education. This result is confirmed with the total NLS 
sample, but it is not confirmed with a subsample of the NLS in 
which it was possible to properly implement controls for 
educational and occupational expectations measured in early high 
school. Vocational curriculum in high school does not appear x.o 
have strong effects on the other outcomes studied during this 
project. It is nevertheless encouraging to find limited evidence 
that vocational education is associated with reduced propensity to 
use marijuana and other drugs, as is academic curriculum. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



Although a broad range of goals for vocational education 
has been espoused, a priaary goal is to prepare youth for entry 
into paid employment. The emphasis on narrow job*specific train- 
ing was particularly strong in the early years of vocational 
education, as explicated in the Suith^Hughes Act of 1917. More 
recent legislation broadened the goals of vocational education, 

(acing increasingly strong importance on equity for minorities, 
temales, disadvantaged, and handicapped. The Education Amendments 
of 1976 and the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984, 
however, still require that vocational education be evaluated 
against the economic benefits that accrue to individuals who 
receive vocational education. 

Because the prime goals and evaluation criteria of vocational 
education have been economic, a growing empirical literature has 
developed that is designed to assess wage and hours benefits of 
participation in vocational education. In contrast, relatively 
little is known about nbneconcmic consequences of vocational 
education. Yet, there are at least three reasons why it is a 
mistake to confine attention in the evaluation of vocational 
education to econ(»nic benefits that may accrue to individuals who 
have taken vocational education. First, it is unclear whether 
aggregate social and economic benefits of vocational education 
bear any relationship to individual wage and hours differentials 
between those with and without vocational education. Economic 
theory of competitive markets suggests that wage and hours differ- 
entials between those with and without vocational training are not 
indicative of the aggregate social benefits of vocational educa- 
tion. Second, the educational philosophy of vocational education 
indicates that there may be important noneconomic consequences of 
vocational education, primary among these being dropout preven- 
tion. Third, noneconomic and economic variables operate in a 
complex world of mutual interdependencies. For example, produc- 
tive capacity is influenced by dropping out of school and, more 
generally, by the level of education one attains. Conversely, 
education is costly. Similarly, marital status and parenthood 
affect economic variables (e.g., labor force status) and are, in 
turn, affected by economic variables (e.g., income). 

One of the focal elements in the rationale for vocational 
education is that it provides additional options for youth who, 
for reasons of temp^rment, career goals, interests, or aptitudes 
may not be well suited for a traditional abstract curriculum. It 
would be easy to overlook the potential importance of this aspect 
of vocational education in a world dominated by a competitive 
model. A competitive world, however, implies**produces— some 
**winner8** and some ""losers.** From the standpoint of piiblic 
policy, it is important to worry about what happens to those who 
are no^ successful by prevailing standards. This is a classic 
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theme in the literature on deviance. In a much cited essay, 
Merton (1957) proposes a paradigm defined by cross-classifying 
acceptance of social standards of success ("cultural goals") by 
acceptance of social norms defining permissible means for achiev- 
ing success ("institutionalized means") Merton 's scheme is repro- 
duced !*> exhibit 1: 

EXHIBIT 1 
MERTON 'S TYPES OF ADAPTATION 

Inst itut iona 1 i zed 

Modes of Adaptation Cultural Goals M^ans 

Conformity 
Innovation 
Ritualism 
Retreatism 
Rebellion 



+ 
+ 

+ 



+ 

+ 



Source: Merton (1957, p. 140). 

The + symbol means rejection of old values accompanied by attempts 
to institute new ones, e.g., change the rules. 

The types labeled "innovation" and "retreatism" are of most 
interest in the present context. If youth are unable to achieve 
success by current standards— for example, to do well in school— 
they are more likely to engage in deviant acts ranging from minor 
deviance such as refusal to complete homework, truancy, misbe- 
havior in class, "featherbedding" on the job, and occasional 
marijuana use to major criminal behaviors. This collection of 
hypothesis is often called "strain" theory (Elliot, Huizinga, ari 
Ageton 1985). 

This discussion certainly is not meant to imply that voca- 
tional education should be viewed in narrow terms of preventing 
deviance and delinquency. The main point is this: By providing 
viable alternatives to a strict academic curriculum and by com- 
plementing the academic curriculum, vocational education may help 
to avert the sense of frustration that accompanies failure to 
achieve a tightly prescribed course of learning. In doing so, 
vocational education may contribute to integration of individuals 
into social life. If this broad hypothesis is true, then it 
should be manifest in small effects of vocational education on a 
wide variety of noneconomic outcomes indicative of social integra- 
tion. These outcomes include divorce, substance use/abuse, effort 
in school, voting behavior, family stability, self-esteem, locus 
of control, and child care. 

The argument linking vocational education to diverse outcomes 
sufsh as substance use and voting behavior via strain theory 
entails a number of untested links in a long chain, however. 
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There are more direct reasons to presume that vocational curricu- 
lum may influence outcomes such as basic skills, academic know- 
ledge, career plans, and postsecondary schooling. Secondary 
vocational education is primarily de signed to prepare youth for 
immediate entry into the labor market. Hence, one might expect to 
find less acquisitions of acadr^nic knowledge and lower incider.ce 
of attendance at a four-year c 'ege or university among youth 
with vocational education in high school than among other youth. 
On the other hand, vocational education combined with strong 
academic education might contribute positively to these outcomes 
due to a complementarity factor. The issues just raised are 
important, but many of them have not been addressed seriously in 
prior research. 

The present study takes initial steps toward resolving these 
issues; it builds on past research by exploring the relatively 
uncharted domain of noneconomic outcomes cf vocational education 
in high school and conqpares those effects to the effects of other 
curricula. With the exception of the studies of the impact of 
vocational education on dropping out, little empirical work on 
this topic has been reported to date. Hence, the results reported 
here will be exploratory. A broad array of outcomes will be 
examined. These include attitudes such as self-esteem, locus of 
control, and work values; academic achievement as measured by test 
scores and grades; attendance at postsecondary institutions 
(including 4-year colleges and universities) , substance abupe, 
deviant behavior, and family variables. 

The approach is to conduct statistical analyses of existing 
survey data. Information from both the High School and Beyond 
(HSB) and the National Longitudinal Survey Youth sample (NLS) will 
be utilized. Preliminary empirical tests of a large number of 
speculative hypotheses that have been stated will be conducted. 

The accompanying table (table 1) presents the major variables 
and their status as independent or dependent. Subsequent chapters 
will specify the nature of the expected relationships between and 
among them. The variables are based upon questions included in 
the national longitudinal surveys. 
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CHAPTER 2 



CONTEXT OF THE STUDY 



This Chapter is organized into three sections. The first 
reviews research on economic outcomes of secondary vocational 
education. The second summarizes literature on noneconomic out- 
comes. The third takes up conceptual and measurement issues 
related to operational procedures for defining degree and type of 
participation in vocational education. 



Economic Effects 

Early studies of economic benefits of secondary vocational 
education mainly conclude that the economic payoffs are small or 
nonexistent (e.g., Grasso and Shea 1979; Gustman and Steinmeier 
1981; Meyer and Wise 1982). However, small benefits have been 
more consistently observed for women than for men (e.g., Grasso 
and Shea 1979; Mertens and Gardner 1981). 

Two developments havt operated to alter these early pessimis- 
tic results. First, recent studies have relied on transcript 
records of high school courses conqpleted rather than student 
reports of membership in academic, general, or vocational curri- 
cula. Second, recent studies have examined effects for youth who 
are working in jobs related to their vocational education. 
Positive economic payoffs of vocational education have been 
reported when these procedures are used (e.g., Campbell et al. 
1986; Campbell and Basinger 1985; Gardner 1984; Daymont and 
Rumberger 1982) . 

Despite substantial progress toward evaluating secondary 
vocational education represented in recent research, much remains 
to be learned. Even within the human capital framework that 
undergirds most of the research on economic benefits of secondary 
vocational education, aiany difficulties are evident. First, none 
of the studies assess economic benefits for more than a few years 
following high school. Yet, human capital theory is framed within 
the context of lifetime discounted earnings. It is well known 
that age earnings curves vary dramatically by years of schooling 
and occupation and that earnings differentials are highly com- 
pre88e(' At young ages. 

Second, it is not clear that effective vocational education 
should be measured by economic benefits to individuals. Theory of 
markets indicates that wage differentials between vocational and 
nonvocational students will reduce to zero in the long run 
(Gustman and Steinmeier 1979; Meyer 1981). Alternatively, in 
imperfect markets, wage differentials night persist due to queuing 
effects (Thurow 1975), leaving little or no net economic benefits 
in the aggregate. According to this argument, credential effects 



siinply serve to change the distribution of goods and services and 
have little or no impact on productivity or total production. 

Third, one of the fundamental aspects of the philosophy/ 
rationale for secondary vocational education is that it provides 
options for youth whose temperament, learning style, attitudes, 
interests, and abilities are incongruent with academic course 
work. This rationale implies that the benefits of vocational 
education should depend on factors such as learning style, inter- 
est, and ability. Yet no study has tested the interaction speci- 
fications implied by this type of hypothesis. To do so adequately 
probably requires large samples and precise measurements that are 
not available even in national surveys such as the High School and 
Beyond (HSB) and the class of 1972. The study by Campbell and 
coauthors (1986) , for example, is predicated in part on the idea 
that vocational education should provide options for women, 
minorities, the disadvantaged, and the handicapped. Even with the 
large sample size of the HSB, however, they reported insufficient 
number of cases for some of the analyses with specific 
subsamples. 



Noneconomic Effects 

To date little empirical research has been reported with its 
primary objective being to assess noneconomic outcomes of voca- 
tional education. There do exist, however, a number of pertinent 
inquiries and commentaries. For convenience of presentation these 
are grouped into three categories. The first is the least pre- 
cisely delimited. It consists of speculative commentaries and 
exploratory research studies that encompass a variety of postu- 
lated outcomes. The second is highly focused by comparison. It 
deals with the effect of vocational education on dropping out of 
high school. The third category embraces a large empirical liter- 
ature on outcomes of high school curriculum and tracking. This 
work is pertinent because one of the tracks in these studies is 
defined by vocational curriculum.^ 



Commentaries and Exploratory Research 

The idea that the benefits of schooling of any kind — academic 
or vocational — ^must be assessed against economic criteria is 
deeply embedded in American culture (see Spring 1976). Yet, 
confining attention to direct economic benefits measured by wage 
and hours differentials is unduly restrictive. Haveman and Wolfe 
(1984), for example, catalogue 21 potential noneconomic benefits 
of schooling. These include quality of child care, marital choice 
and stability, crime reduction, social cohesion, charitable giv- 
Ing, and capacity t o learn. Haveman and Wolfe do not distinguish 

^However, vocational and general tracks frequently are collapsed 
Into a single category and compared to the college preparatory 
track. 
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between academic and vocational schooling, but others have made 
specific claims regarding noneconomic benefits of vocational 
education (e.g., Farley 1979; Darcy 1980). One of the strongest 
claims tar vocational educaticm has been that it helps to prevent 
school dropout (Mertens, Beits, and Cox 1982). The idea that 
vocational education options in high school act as preventive 
medicine against dropping out is a pivotal hypothesis. If voca- 
tional education serves this function, then part of the aggregate 
social benefits of nonvocational education may be due indirectly 
to availability of vocational education. 

Some have argued that the benefits of vocational education 
are not confined to jobs and wages but contribute to the well- 
being of vocational students and of the community in many other 
respects. For example, the Unfinished Agenda (National Commission 
on Secondary Vocation 1984) states five primary goals of voca* 
tional education: 

Broadly, vocational education should be concerned with 
the development of the individual student in five areas: 
(1) personal skills and attitudes, (2) communication 
and computational skills and technological literacy, 
(3) employability skills, (4) broad and specific occu- 
pational skills and knowledge, and (5) foundations for 
career planning and lifelong learning, (p. 3) 

Only one of these goals includes specific skill training (4). Two 
are indirectly related to economic outcomes (3,5), and the other 
two are as general as the goals of nonvocational education (1,2). 

Farley (1979) compiled a list of 252 outcomes of vocational 
education derived primarily from written materials and frequently 
based upon statements of expected or desired, as well as observed, 
outcomes. Nearly one-third, 74 of the 252, referred to noneco- 
nomic variables. These were expressed in question form and inclu- 
ded the following: 

o Does participation in vocational education programs on the 
high school level contribute measurably to the moral 
development of students? 

o By participating in vocational education, do students 
become aware of means by which they can continue their 
learning outside of the formal system of schooling? 

o Does participation in vocational programs and 

affiliated youth organizations develop in youths a sense 
of responsibility for the welfare of others? 

However, %Aien Darcy (1980) reviewed a subset of these ques- 
tions, or questions of a similar content, with a panel of experts, 
a quest im of occupational skill development was the only one upon 
which there was unanimous agreement. (Two other questions-*both 
referring to schooling—achieved majority agreement.) Further, 
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when another group of experts, representing a variety of disci- 
plines, conducted yet another review of potential important out- 
cones, nonecononic outcomes were not included. This review was 
based upon an analysis of existing literature that reported evalu- 
ation evidence on the topic of vocational outcomes (McKinney and 
Fomash 1983) . 

Although research on outcomes of vocational education is 
poorly represented in the evaluation literature and not directly 
reflected in the law, the issue of noneconomic consequences of 
vocational education persists. A recent exploration of the ele- 
raents of vocational program quality (Campbell and panzano 1985) 
found nearly unanimous agreement among both secondary and postsec- 
ondary administrators, teachers, and students on the importance of 
such goals as positive interpersonal interactions, self-confi- 
dence, information finding skills, and societal improvement. 
Also, although most noneconomic outcomes are missing in the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational Education Act, academic competency is speci- 
fically mentioned. Goodlad (1984) argues that vocational educa- 
tion should be provided to all students, not as a prerequisite to 
training related employment, but as an essential part of general 
education (pp. 147-148) . 

Silberman (1980) states the following rationale for broad 
outcomes of vocational education; 

In this viewpoint the primary purpose of vocational 
education is to promote full human development through 
exposure of the learner to activities that are intrinsi- 
cally meaningful and absorbing, (p. 43) 

Silberman identifies five dimensions of human development that 
vocational education should promote — sense of personal competence, 
aesthetic expression, integrity, cooperativeness, and altruism. 

Woods and Haney (1981) conducted a broad assessment of voca- 
tional education outcomes. Their study was conducted under con- 
tract to National institute of Education (NIE) , which was mandated 
by congress to carry out such an evaluation. Consequently, Woods 
and Haney consulted the goals expressed for vocational education 
in federal legislation. They identified eight goals: 

Gainful employment above the unskilled level; 

Academic credentials for advanced technical education 
programs (below the baccalaureate level) ; 

Occupational knowledge and skills; 

Basic skills in reading, writing, and math; 
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Ability to cope with changes in jobs; 

Long-temn occupational advancement; 

Years of schooling; 

Enployability skills, (p. 1-3-2) 

Woods and Haney present an extensive review of past research and 
original analyses of national data sets to assess the degree to 
which these goals are aet. The bulk of their work, however, is 
directed at the gainful employment outcomes. Their results re- 
garding the noneconomic outcomes are inconclusive because of 
(1) inadequate data and (2) absence of strong patterns in avail- 
able data. 2 Similarly, Grasso and Shea (1979) focus on economic 
outcomes of vocational education, but they also examine outcomes 
such as post-high school training and education and various 
psychological attitudes, including belief in adequacy of school- 
ing, perceived economic well being, and perceived chance of reach- 
ing occupational goals. They found that a vocational program of 
study in high school depressed the amount of schooling completed 
after leaving high school, even after controlling for educational 
aspirations expressed while in high school. This finding held for 
the total sample of males and females when the contrast was to 
college preparatory students. Also, males in vocational programs 
reported less college than those in the general program when 
college prep students were excluded from the sample. This finding 
does not hold for women, however. Also, using self-reported cur- 
riculum, Grasso and Shea found that vocational students are less 
likely to be dissatisfied with their level of educational achieve- 
ment than general students (except black males) . Male vocational 
students expressed greater satisfaction with the progress of their 
career than did general students. Differences between vocational 
and general students on educational expectations measured after 
high school, satisfaction with their high school education mea- 
sured after leaving high school, and perceived chance of realizing 
their occupational goals were negligible except that black male 
vocational high school graduates were substantially less optimis- 
tic about achieving their occupational goals than were black male 
general graduates. 

Mertens and her coauthors (1980) report a comprehensive 
review of research conducted through 1979 on vocational education 
outcomes. They found mixed results regarding impacts of voca- 
tional education on labor market outcomes, with probably a slight 



^Their strongest finding is that business/commercial training 
improves the economic prospects of women. This is consistent 
with other research on the topic of economic benefits of voca- 
tional education. 
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edge going to youth with vocational backgrounds. Their conclu- 
sions regarding noneconcnnic outcomes of vocational education are 
similarly ambiguous. For example, they state 

The results of the studies on basic skill attainment are 
mixed, and weaknesses in the studies prevent drawing any 
meaningful conclusions at this time, (p. 79) 

Curriculum differences regarding attitudes toward schooling, 
feelings of success # and voting behavior also were fo\ind to be 
negligible. Mertens and her coauthors do conclude that educa- 
tional and occupational plans of vocational students are lower 
than those of other students, however. But they do not discuss 
the knotty issue of distinguishing cause from effect in examining 
relationships between curriculum and career aspirations. For 
example, an association (or effect estimate) between college plans 
and vocational curriculum could arise because curriculiim affects 
plans, because plans affect curriculum, or because of a combina- 
tion of these two effects. 

Numerous studies have investigated the impact of vocational 
education on basic skills. Two reviews of this work conducted at 
the National Center for Research in Vocational Education reveal 
overwhelming evidence that vocational students have lower test 
scores than academic students (Lotto 1983; Weber et al. 1982). 
Differences between vocational and general students are small by 
comparison. Although test score differentials between vocational 
and academic students are indisputable, the reasons for those 
differences remain very much in dispute. The key issue here is 
whether the differences are due primarily to selection or to 
differential learning. This question has been raised repeatedly 
in the literature (e.g., Wiley and Hamischfeger 1980; Alexander, 
Cook, and McDill 1978) , but it remains unresolved. The present 
study takes important steps toward untangling the issue of ef- 
fects of vocational education versus selectivity into vocational 
curriculum. 



Dropout Prevention 

Dropout prevention could be viewed as just one among many 
potential noneconomic outcomes of vocational education. There are 
two reasons for treating dropouts as a special case. First, there 
is a widespread conviction that keeping youth in school at least 
until they complete high school is important to the youth's wel- 
fare and to the general social welfare. Dale Mann (1986) , for 
example, writes that ''dropping out of high school is again nearing 
the much*to*be*desired status of a scandal in education" (p. 307) . 
Second, the belief that vocationally oriented curriculum is in- 
strumental in retaining youth in school also is pervasive among 
vocational educators. The Unfinished Agenda (National Commission 
on Secondary Vocational Education 1984) states the case as 
follows: 
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The real strength of vocational education lies in its 

ability to motivate students Many students report 

they would have dropped out of high school if they had 
not had the opportunity to take vocational courses in 
high school, (p. 5) 

Weber (1986) lists 10 reasons found in the literature why voca- 
tional education should, in theory, help to retain youth in 
school. These can be condensed into six reasons: relative to 
other curricula, vocational education (1) provides more active 
learning experiences; (2) provides more concrete, "hands-on" 
learning, (3) leads students to encounter sore school learning 
that is clearly related to everyday life outside the school; 
(4) is conducted in smaller classes; (5) is more frequently up- 
dated to reflect current learner needs; and (6) provides better 
preparation for labor market entry (p. 5) . 

Several empirical investigations have addressed the impact of 
vocational education on dropping out. Weber's (1986) recent study 
uses the HSB data; two types of analyses in his research are 
pertinent. First, Weber examines bivariate differences between 
dropouts and "potential" dropouts regarding participation in 
vocational education. Few substantial differences in vocational 
course work are reported between dropouts and potential dropouts. 
Following Mertens, Seitz, and Cox (1982), Weber identifies poten- 
tial dropouts via multivariate statistical analysis. Second, he 
reports a multivariate analysis in which the HSB schools form the 
unit of analysis. The dependent variable is the dropout rate 
calculated by aggregating values on the dropout variable for each 
student in the sample. The results of these procedures indicate a 
net positive association between the dropout rate and several 
indicators of the level of school participation in vocational 
education (e.g., percentage of students in T4I, whether auto 
mechanics is taught in the school, and whether the school offers a 
work experience program) . Most of the partial correlations asso- 
ciated with vocational participation of the school are positive, 
but well over half (out of 46) are not statistically significant. 
These results are not, however, indicative of effects of vocation- 
al education because the calculations do not include controls for 
numerous factors that may affect entry into vocational education 
and the outcomes. 

Mertens, Seitz, and Cox (1982) report statistical analyses 
from the National Longitudinal Survey (Youth) designed to assess 
the impact of vocational education on dropping out. They identify 
two critical barriers against accurate assessment. First, indi- 
viduals who are prone to dropout also are likely to select voca- 
tional course work. Second, early dropouts by definition cannot 
nave taken many vocational courses, especially in view of the fact 
r,'w?* vocational course offerings in secondary schools are 
i?*^* in «»• «nd 12th grades. Mertens and her 

coauthors handle the first problem in the following way. They 
first calculate a propensity to drop out using OLS regression. 
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^® into and-low propensity dron- 

cour.. wort r.gr...or« in^'Se p?fo? ?M?*°Sirt22.''!iS' 

NLS.voS?2%;!;^"*r!^J^!"^ cross-sectlonal data from the 

Si^i 2cJSon?i;ul5!« vocational progra» studeSS a»SSg 

fJS^l ^" regard, however. The difficulty is that 

yIUs (SartrSlJ'Sr.^"'^^ vocational courses oveJ tS2"lgi%SSol 
^SSSei'^uiti? iho^JJx^* 5*"^ schools do not offer vocational 

bias to the esti»ates of effects of vocational pr^JiS^n gJSj^lSg 
out pJoS?2S^'';ei^i;''2n?Jo in connection with the drop- 

SocStiSnJ? •d^S^^r?*''''** ?" ^^Pi'^' HamiltoS finds that 
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Empirical studies of Curriculum 
and Tracking 



One important study from the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education examines the effects of vocational curriculum 
on selected noneconomic outcomes. Campbell and Basinger (1985) 
report small and generally insignificant regression coefficients 
associated with vocational concentrator, limited concentrator, and 
concentrator-explorer where attendance at any postsecondary in- 
stitution was the dependent variable. Their estimates rely on NLS 
Youth data and Probit analysis. Campbell and Basinger do find 
positive effects of academic curriculum on postsecondary atten- 
dance for all but minority males. ^ Given attendance at some 
postsecondary institutions, then the three vocational categories 
do exercise positive effect on attending a vocational or technical 
school for whites. The conditional equation (given postsecondary 
attendance) for attending a 4-year college or university shows the 
primary effects (positive) associated with academic high school 
curriculum. 

A substantial research literature exists that investigates 
determinants and consequences of curriculum tracking in high 
school. Much of this work makes use of a trichotomous track 
variable defined by the usual three categories: academic track, 
vocational track, and general track. Since the outcomes of track 
in this work typically Include test scores, educational plans, 
grades, and college attendance, the work is particularly pertinent 
to a broad investigation of noneconomic outcomes of vocational 
education. 

One of the focal ideas at issue in the debate over tracking 
is as follows: status origins Influence curriculum track in high 
school, and the curriculum track selected shapes the contouvs of 
future educational options. Since education is a critical factor 
in determining other status outcomes, tracking is a key institi- 
tional feature of schools that perpetuates a hierarchical strati- 
fication system. Much of the research on tracking appears to be . 
stimulated by a model of this general form. 

Rosenbaum (1976) argues that track systems in schools shape a 
number of outcomes, including measured IQ. The tracking systeir is 
analogous to a tournament; one may fail at any point by being 
placed in a nonacademic curriculum track. Once having fallen out 
of the academic track, it is virtually impossible to reenter it. 
Rosenbaiun presents convincing evidence supporting this argument 
for one high school in Boston that he studied intensively. Being 
relegated to a nonacademic track led to discrimination in at least 



*In the Campbell and Basinger analysis, respondents are classi- 
fied as concentrator, limited concentrator, and concentrator- 
explorer only if they were in a training-related job. This pro- 
cedure, it would seem a priori, should have generated some tenden- 
cy for these categories to be relrted negatively to postsecondary 
attendance. 
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three forms: (1) repeated teacher insults, (2) diluted curricu- 
lum, and (3) application of a weighting system in computing class 
rank that was extremely biased against students in nonacademic 
tracks, since colleges (at the time of the study) placed heavy 
weight cn class rank, this procedure had important consequences. 
Virtually none of the students in a nonacademic track managed to 
enter a major college. 

Conclusions similar to Rosenbaum*s have been drawn by a 
number of investigators, schafer and Olexa (1971) conducted 
comparative case studies of two midwestem high schools. The 
authors concluded that track has a pronounced effect on a number 
of outcomes, including failing grades, non involvement in extracur- 
ricular activities, misbehavior, dropping out, and delinquency. 
In another case study, Cicourel and Kitsuse (1963) also concluded 
that high school tracking often is unfair and detrimental to 
students. They observed, however, that a rigid ascription system 
does not characterize the operation of high schools. Rather, a 
complex bureaucratic system operates. Ostensibly the bureaucracy 
depends on a rationalized set of rules, but, in fact, decisions 
that strongly affect youths' futures depend on many diffuse cri- 
teria. The Carnegie Foundation report (Beyer 1982) provides inde- 
pendent, though anecdotal, evidence that nonacademic students 
receive inferior education. The report summarizes as follows: 

Vocational students are often academically short- 
changed. This is, in fact, the most serious issue 
presented by the current tracking pattern, (p. 123) 

Oakes (1982) also concludes that tracking is deleterious to 
the interests of those not in the academic track. She finds that 
tenchers offer nonacademic track students a watered down curricu- 
lum that focuses on rudimentary basic skills rather than analytic 
skills, expect low performance and little homework from nonaca- 
demic track students, emphasize conformity for nonacademic stu- 
dents at the expense of problem solving, are unenthusiastic and 
lack clarity in class presentations in nonacademic classes, are 
punitively oriented toward nonacademic students, and spend little 
time in nonacademic classes on instruction. Further, she finds 
that nonacademic track students feel less respected by their peers 
and view peer relationships as more prone to conflict than do 
academic track students. Her conclusions are compromised, how- 
ever, by lack of controls for measures of ability, achievement, 
and socioeconomic background. 

Based on statistical analyses of survey data, papers by 
Alexander and his collaborators (1978) also support the importance 
of curriculum track in shaping ouwcomes such as grades in school 
(class rank), math test scores, characteristics of one's peers, 
and educational expectation (Alexander and McDill 1976) . In 
additional work based on longitudinal data, Alexander, Cook, and 
McDill (1978) support Alexander and McDill. The 1978 paper 
examines effects of curriculum track on standardized achievement 
test score, educational expectation, and aspirations held by 
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significant others for youth. In each case, lagged values of the 
dependent variables were entered as control variables, thus help- 
ing to confira the effects of curricultm. 

In a aore recent analysis, Alexander and Cook (1982) reconsi- 
der the earlier conclusions of Alexander and his collaborators. 
Alexander and cook examine track effects on educational expecta- 
tion, test scores, grades, and college application. Introducing 
controls for course work pattern in junior high school, they find 
substantially reduced coefficients associated with track compared 
to track*effect estimates without these controls. Track effects 
persist on educational expectation, however. Alexander and Cook 
also find that course work pattern followed in junior high school 
has a dominant effect on track placement in high school. They 
conclude that thorough understanding of track effects reqpiires 
data describing educational experiences prior to entering high 
school. If, however, Alexander and Cook had used high school 
course work in lieu of self-*reported track, their conclusions 
regarding the direct importance of junior high school curriculum 
might have been different. It seems likely, as reported by 
Schafer and Olexa (1971) and Rosenbaum (1976) that junior high 
curriculum directly affects high school curriculum, and high 
school curriculum then has the most immediate impacts on outcomes 
such as test scores and career expectations. 

Rosenbaum (1980b) shows that student perceptions of curricu- 
lum track often do not correspond to ''actual" track. Actual track 
has a stronger effect on educational plans and college attendance 
than does perceived track. Perceived track plays a role as a 
mediator between actual track and college plans but has no im- 
portant role in determining college attendance, once actual track 
is controlled. 

Using HSB data, Gamoran (1986) reports statistical analyses 
of self*reported track on changes in test scores. He f i« ds that 
the total effects of being in the academic track at time 1 are of 
the same order of magnitude as the effects of dropping out of 
school, and the total effects of track at time 2 generally are 
substantially larger than the effects of dropping out. His esti- 
mates indicate that the effect of time*2 track on math achievement 
is over three times the effect of dropping out. The impact of not 
being in the academic track on math achievement is by far the 
strongest effect of any track variable in Gamoran 's statistical 
models. 

In contrast to the studies summarized above, a number of 
scholars have argued that tracking is not a critical link in the 
stratification system. Rehberg and Rosenthal (1978) conclude that 
the independent effects of curriculum track in their upstate New 
York sample are modest and serve more as a mechanism for translat- 
ing ''merit'* into achievement than for transmitting status between 
generations. Hauser, Sewell, and Alwin (1976) arrive at a similar 
conclusion— track is not a critical variable in determining out- 
comes related to status attainment. They find that the college 
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prep curriculum exercises feinall effects on significant-other 
college expectations of youth, youths' college plans, youths' 
occupational plans, and co-lege attendance. But Hauser and his 
coauthors conclude that the influence of grades is strongs- than 
the influence of track and that grades function as a meritocratic 
mechanism in schools that dominates the hierarchical aspects of 
tracking. Of course, evidence from observational studies such as 
Rosenbaum's (1976) suggests that grades are not entirely "merito- 
cratic." Heyns (1974), analyzing a subsample of the Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity data, concurs that track is not a critical 
determinant of outcomes related to status attainment. In an 
extensive review of the evidence, Jencks and his- associaten (1972) 
also agree that track is not a critical link in the socioeconomic 
attainment process. 
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CHAPTER 3 



PROCEDURES 



This chapter is divided into three sections. The first 
discusses conceptual issues related to the definition of voca- 
tional variables in the analyses. Section two addresses issues 
related to accurate theoretical depiction of dynamic processes 
related to vocational education and its outcomes and proposes a 
preliminary model to guide statistical analyses. The third sec- 
tion describes the methodology, including statistical methods and 
data sources. 



Conceptual Issues 

A nwnber of definition and measurement issues regarding the 
meaning of vocational education must be resolved in order to 
proceed with empirical investigation. The most fundamental ques- 
tion is how to identify a vocational course. Campbell, Orth, and 
Seitz (1981), for example, note difficulties differentiating 
between occupational and nonoccupational home economics and be- 
tween vocational and general typing. Generally, however, dis- 
tinctions between vocational and other courses are made by school 
officials. It is impossible to obtain sufficient information from 
a survey or school transcripts to make an independent determina- 
tion. Therefore, statistical analyses of effects of vocational 
course work necessarily address the following type of question: 
Do students who take many courses labeled vocational by school 
administrators differ with respect to some outcomes from those who 
take few such courses? 

For users of existing survey data, issues related to the 
definition of a vocational course entail few short-run decisions. 
If one intends to study curriculum effects with such data, it is 
necessary to use administrators' definitions of curriculum. At 
least three more immediate conceptual -measurement issues arise: 

(1) whether to use self-report or transcript information, 

(2) whether to treat vocational courses as independent entities or 
attempt to cluster them into a program or track, and (3) whether 
to differentiate among vocational specialty areas. Each of these 
issues is discussed below. 

Most research on curriculum effects has of necessity relied 
on student self-report of curriculum (e.g., Grasso and Shea 1979; 
Rehberg and Rosenthal 1978; Gamoran 1986; Meyer and Wise 1982; 
Alexander and McDill 1976). When both self-report and transcript 
information are available, large discrepancies between classifica- 
tion based on the two methods have been found (Hoods and Haney 
1981; Rosenbaum 1980; Campbell, Orth, and Seitz, 1981). Hoods and 
Haney find particularly poor correspondence between self-report 
and transcript-based measures in the class of 1972 data. It 
should be noted, however, that the transcript measures in their 
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data were not taken directly from the transcripts. Instead, the 
school questionnaire associated with the survey requested that the 
principal or other school official nake the classification while 
referring to the student *s transcript. It is likely that classi- 
fication errors occur in this procedure because respondents had 
little incentive to do a tedious task carefully. 

It would seem apparent that transcript data is preferable to 
student self<*report. There are two reasons. First, transcript 
data are more accurate. Second, they are more detailed. Fre- 
quently, in fact, surveys simply ask students to indicate member- 
ship in one of three tracks: academic, vocational, and general. 
Nevertheless, Woods and Haney found that self-report track was a 
better predictor of labor market outcomes than transcript course 
work (as filtered through the school administrator) . Additional- 
ly, a curriculum index defined from self-report of courses as a 
part of the present study exhibits unusually strong effects on 
many outcomes. 

Most research on the outcomes of high school curriculum has 
relied on the trichotomous curriculum variable (academic, voca- 
tional, general) or a dichotomous collapsing of it (academic vs. 
vocational/general), (e.g., Gustman and Steinmeier 1981; Rosenbaum 
1980b; Gamoran 1986; Alexander and Cook 1982; Grasso and Shea 
1979; Rehberg and Rosenthal 1978). Often this operational defini- 
tion is imposed by the available data, but whatever the reason for 
using this type of broad categorization, it implies that curricu- 
lum is experienced in bundles or packages — sometimes referred to 
as curriculum track or curriculum program. Two issues may be 
posed here. First, are there patterns of courses that, if taken 
as a track or program, exert influence on, say, scholastic 
achievement that could not be captured by a linear additive speci- 
fication of the individual courses? Second, if so, is the tricho- 
tomy (academic, vocational, general) an adequate way to group 
courses into programs/tracks? 

The most sophisticated effort to develop a vocational cur- 
riculum typology is reported by Campbell, Osrth, and Seitz (1981). 
Their typology is intended to capture the degree of participation 
in vocational education and therefore remains undifferentiated 
with respect to nonvocational courses. The typology consists of 
six categories. These are arranged below in order of degree of 
participation in vocational curriculum. 

Concentrator— ————11 • 0% 

Limited Concentrator 18.2 

Concentrator/explorer— —10 • 2 
Explorer—————— 1.5 

Incidental/personal— —37 • 5 
No vocational credits— —21.7 

The percentages are from the New Youth Cohort of the National 
Longitudinal Survey. (See Ccunpbell, Orth, and Seitz 1981, 
P- 71). 
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Individuals are assigned to one of the six categories based 
on information taken from their high school transcripts. Trans- 
cript data on courses are used to create a profile for each case 
along five dimensions. These dimensions are intensity (number of 
vocational courses in one's vocational specialty, if a specialty 
exists) , diversity (number of vocational service areas in which 
courses were taken) , continuity (number of grades in which the 
same specialty was pursued) , supportive diversity (number of 
nonspecialty credits in a **related** service area), and proximity 
(scored high for credits taken late in high school and low for 
credits taken in early high school). Individual respondent pro- 
files are compared to an ideal profile assigned to each category 
in the typology. Respondents are assigned to the category that 
has an associated ideal profile of least Euclidean distance from 
their individual profile. The ideal profiles were assigned as a 
result of judgments. These judgments were based on the following 
qualitative principles: concentrators should exhibit high inten- 
sity, low diversity, high continuity, moderate supportive diver- 
sity, and high proximity. Limited concentrators should exhibit a 
similar profile but with somewhat less intensity and continuity 
and somewhat more diversity. Concentrator/explorers should ex- 
hibit moderate intensity and continuity, fairly high diversity, 
and low proximity. Explorers should be high in diversity and low 
on everything else. Incidental/personals should be low on diver- 
sity and zero on everything else. The category of no vocational 
courses is self explanatory. 

Using the Patterns of Vocational Participation created by 
Campbell, Orth and Seitz (1981), Campbell and coauthors (1981) 
find strong positive effects of being a vocational concentrator 
on labor market outcomes— provided that the job was related to 
one's training program. Studies of economic outcomes of voca- 
tional education generally have relied on a modified version of 
the six categories just described. Campbell et al. (1986), for 
example, use dummy variables for concentrator, limited concentra- 
tor, and concentrator/explorer categories. They also include a 
dummy variable for academic curriculum, based on transcript data. 
The comparison category is the **general*' curriculum; it is defined 
as a residual. 

The seven standard high school vocational service areas 
comprise still another way of categorizing vocational courses • 
Relatively little work has been reported in which explicit dis- 
tinction among the service areas is included. However, Woods and 
Haney (1981) show that business and office for women and trade and 
industry for men are more adeqpiate indicators of the effects of 
vocational curriculum than is the undifferentiated vocational 
track. 

The most straightforward way to study effects of vocational 
education is to use the number of vocational courses or vocational 
credits, either as a raw number along with courses or credits in 
other subjects or as a percentage of total credits. When Woods 
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s^*S?'SJ^eS5rL"^:r --^^y--- IfSTLrl" 

tnan one ser or procedures. Three types of measures win h» 
Primary reliance will be placed on thTpatteraJ J^lSgi c^Lted 
^LfrEn*^^ JJ** ^owor'cers. This emphasis^Js JSii??inS S^! 
e^oL^i%S"i^*"'; typology is the most sophisticate? suISarTof 
exposure to secondary vocational education and to ©reserve 
eSS«??ii^ with the accumulation of research on vo?S"SIJ 
education effects conducted at the National Coni-o,- #«i oll^.^^u • 
vocational Education. The versioS o? ttS tySS^ JSL Jn 
report will be defined by dummy variableJ t^ c^cenlrtt^ 
limited concentrator, concentrator explorer, and acJdSic as 
described previously. The second type of viriable will hi 
vlr^tlt ^'^f self-report vMer^'JSe'ShTr^t^Je^f 
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ni *.J;;°u?"i*o*J^*,''^" statistical analyses: 

tiiiSj si?5e?''SrL2S2 2*T? (HSB) and (2) the NatioSirSSngi- 

Si sS^ 

jsjisjirbrN^^^^ Se^^s^jr^:.%f:; iir.r^Vc^trroi 

• Research with financial support frSa 5ni?ed 

The HSB consists of two cohorts. The younaer cohort ie 
^nS^^^f•^S^ 30,000 youth who were high schSS SSphSSS?^ in 1980 

r^mr^trZ I. lu Simplicity thess cohorts will be identified in this 
report as the sophomore cohort and senior cohort, reroectivSlv 
The basic sampling unit of the HSB data is the sih"l Tfols iA 

i5;iSTS*i;ce'"S?siieT:j* 'ii'?" •io!;g'!;:v:rJriiii;2JL'? 

incxuaxng race, ethnicity, and public-prl/ate ownership. 
B...-y..r d.t. colUetioS inclid,r.i?.™?«'S2.S?Jo™."ri.t., 
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scholastic achittvenent fst scores (tests constructed by ETS espe> 
cially for the HSB) , and a school questionnaire. The first 
follow-up for the younger cohort included a repeat of most ques- 
tionnaire items and retesting. For the older cohort the first 
follow-up questionnaire was revised to reflect changed circumstan- 
ces after leaving high Mch^l. No retesting was conducted. The 
first follow-up questionnaire focuses on labor market experience, 
post-secondary schooling, and family formation. A subsample of 
about 11,000 was included in the first follow-up of the older 
cohort. The second follow-up questionnaire for both cohorts 
concentrates on labor market, schooling, and family variables; no 
retesting was conducted. The second follow-up of both cohorts is 
a subsample. For the older cohort, the same subsample as for the 
first follow-up was resurveyed a second time. About 14,000 cases 
comprise the second follow-up of the yotinger cohort. 

In addition to the survey and test data, high school trans- 
cripts were assembled for about 15,000 members of the younger HSB 
cohort. These data also were collected by NORC under contract 
from NCES. The transcripts contain the following information for 
each course taken by the student: (1) a six-digit identification 
code, (2) year and semester course was taken, (3) credits earned, 
and (4) grade. In addition, transcripts contain class rank, grade 
point average, number of days absent, number of days suspended, 
date and reason the student left school, and standardized test 
scores and a code identifying the type of the test. Since this 
study makes use of transcript data, and no transcript data were 
collected for the senior HSB cohort, analyses in this report are 
based on the sophomore cohort data. 

The NLS contains 12,686 youth selected through households 
rather than schools. These youth were aged 14-21 in 1979, the 
base year of the survey. Yearly follow-ups through 1985 are now 
available. The sample is stratified by race, ethnicity, sex 
economically disadvantaged, and military status. Extensive ques- 
tionnaire information form part of the database. This includes 
background data on family of origin, high school experience, labor 
market experience, post secondary, schooling, family (of destina- 
tion) information, and attitudes (see Bonis et al. 1980). 

High school transcripts were also collected for most NLS 
sample members (those in the military sanqple and foreign high 
schools excluded) . Transcript data collection was carried out by 
the National Center for Research in Vocational Education with 
financial support of the United States Department of Education. 
Transcript information includes (1) specific courses taken (sub- 
ject, grade, credits, year and semester taken) ; (2) days absent 
(grades 9-12) t (3) class rank; and (4) test scores. 

Detailsd information describing respondents' career expecta- 
tions, homework, and attitudes in early high school for oldei 
members of the sample are not available. Further, the test score 
data that are available were collected once, in 1981. The timing 
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of the test administration has important implica ions for inter- 
pretation of results, as will be discussed later. 

Variables 

Although there is general agreement that some variables such 
as test scores and educational expectation belong in a model of 
curriculum effects, no consensus has developed regarding the full 
complement of variables that should, at minimum, be included. 
Case studies generally note that a large number of diffuse cri- 
teria enter into the selection of courses (Rosenbaum 1976; 
Cicourel and Kitsuse 1963; Oakes 1985). Statistical studies show 
that achievement and ability test scores exercise strong Influence 
on selection of curriculum track, socioeconomic background mani- 
fests modest effects, but that most students believe that they 
personally chose their track (Rehbnrg and Rosenthal 1978; Heyns 
1974; Alexander and McDill 1976; Alexander and Cook 1982; Jencks 
et al. 1972). One conclusion is clear from theory and past 
research— a large number of potential outcomes of curriculum also 
may influence it. Therefore, it is imperative to control for many 
potential confounding factors if conclusions are to be secure 
The structure of the HSB data differs from that of the NLS. * 
Consequently, the selection of variables from the HSB differs from 

J!!* Sfi*''^.**".^!},*^*** variables are described first, then 

the NI5. variable names used as identifiers on all tabulations, 
variable definitions, means, and standard deviations are given in 
the appendix for all variables. 

HSB variables 

Twenty-four endogenous variables, other than vocational 
courses, were selected from the HSB sample. These include four 
standardized tests— verbal test score (combined HSB reading, 
writing, and vocabulary), math test score (two HSB math tests 
combined), science test score, and civics test score; two measures 
of career expectation— educational expectation and occupational 
expectation; perceived ability to complete college; five attitu- 
dinal variables— self-esteem, locus of control, community values, 
work values and "altruism"; one index of school deportment (high 
values indicate "misbehavior" In school) ; grades (self-report CPA 
on a 4-point scale) ; amount of time per week spent on homework (in 
hours) ; seven measures of significant other expectations/aspira- 
tions or characteristics— mother's educational expectation of the 
youth, mother's college aspiration for the youth, father's college 
aspiration for the youth, teachers' college aspiration for the 
youth, counselor's college aspiration lor the youth, friends' and 
relatives' college aspirations of the youth, and friend's college 
plans; an index of time spent with friends; and one measure of 
type of friends with which one associates. 

The index of deportment Includes the following six items, all 
standardized prior to averaging: days absent from school but not 
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sick, days tardy to school, cutting classes, disciplinary problems 
at school, suspended from school, and troxible with the law. Type 
of friend was defined as an index of three items — whether best 
frifcnd gets good grades, whether best friend is interested in 
school, and whether best friend attends classes regularly; each 
component is a binary variable scored 1 for yes and 0 for no. 

The use of test scores is so pervasive in the literature on 
curriculum effects that it needs no additional justification here. 
Likewise, career plans are universally viewed as important poten- 
tial outcomes of curriculum. Both test scores and career expecta- 
tions affect future career options; therefore, effects of cur- 
riculum on these variables potentially are important to future 
achievements. A strong case for inclusion of the three attitu- 
dinal indexes can be made. Two views may be argued with respect 
to probable effects of vocational curriculum on attitudes such as 
self-esteem and locus of control. First, justifications for 
supporting vocational education argue that specializing in voca- 
tional education should help improve self-esteem and locus of 
control, because vocational courses offer students alternatives 
that permit them to be successful. Forcing everyone into an 
academic curriculum generates an unnecessarily large number of 
"failures" (Silberman 1980) . On the other hand, many argue that 
attitudes such as self-esteem and locus of control are depressed 
by vocational track. Observational studies (in contrast to sur- 
veys) report that students in nonacademic curricula are exposed to 
indignities from teachers and peers. If critics of schooling such 
as Bowles and Gintis (1976) are to be believed, then work values 
of those in the nonacademic track should be strengthened. Grades 
also affect options for admission to college and frequently have 
been used in past studies of curriculum. One of the frequent 
observations of case studies is that few demands are made of 
nonacademic students (e.g., Oakes 1982; 1985; Boyer 1982; Finley 
1984; Rosenbaum 1976). Inclusion of homework as a potential 
outcome of curriculum reflects, in part, this observation. Since 
significant others have universally been found tc exercise strong 
influence on career plans of youth (e.g., Hauser, Tsai, and Sewell 
1983) , the inclusion of these variables is indicated. 

Control for socioeconomic background and personal charac- 
teristics is Qlso important in evaluating curriculum effects, 
since variables such as SES, race, and ethnicity affect curriculum 
choice and potential outcomes of curriculum. Exogenous variables 
in the HSB analyses include region dummy variables, race, ethnici- 
ty, father or male guardian in the household, mother or female 
guardian in the household, family income (log) , and a status index 
composed of the following elements: father's occupation (Duncan), 
father's education, mother's occupation (Duncan), mother's 
education, number of siblings, proportion of possessions lut of a 
list presented to respondents, home o%mership, and number of rooms 
in the home. All these variables were measured by the student's 
report. A missing data dummy for family income was included in 
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scores are nevertheless Included In the analysis of NLS data, on 
grounds that test scores are nore stable over tine than, for 
example, educational expectation, it nust, however, be noted that 
the test scores very likely are affected by high school curric- 
ulum. Analysis with the HSB data strongly supports this view 
Four ASVAB tests are included, a verbal test score, a math test 
score, a science test score, and a technical test rcore. 

Twenty exogenous control variables were included in the NLS 
analyses. These are rural residence at age 14, urban residence at 
age 14, gender, member of the black race, Hispanic ethnicity, age, 
mother in household at age 14, stepmother in household at age 14, 
father in household at age 14, stepfather in household at age 14, 
mother's occupation (Duncan) when the respondent was 14, mother's 
education in 1979, father's occupation (Duncan) when the respon- 
dent was 14, father's education in 1979, number of siblings, and 
whether the interview was conducted in a language other than 
English. 

All outcome measures from the NLS sample are post-high school 
measures. They fall naturally into 4 categories: education and 
training, marriage and family, substance use, and crime. There 
are nine education and training variables: attendance at a 2-year 
college, completion of a 2-year college degree, amount of school- 
ing completed (approximate years), government training received, 
government training completed, received other training, and 
other training completed. 

There are eight marriage and family variables: married since 
high school, became a parent since high school, number of children 
since high school, DPT shots for one's youngest child, measles 
shots for one's infant, prenatal care, "well baby care" during the 
first year, and the month of a pregnancy in which one first re- 
ceived prenatal care. The latter five variables are defined only 
for females who had a baby in 1982 or 1983. 

Twelve measures of substance use are examined: number of 
cigarettes smoked per day in the month prior to the interview, an 
index of alcohol use in 1983, an index of alcohol use in 1984, 
number of times smoked marijuana in the year prior to the inter- 
view (measured in 1980 and 1984) , number of times sold other drugs 
in the year prior to the interview, life time use of marijuana, 
life time use of other drugs, number of times smoked marijuana in 
the month prior to the interview, and number of months since the 
base-year interview smoked marijuana. 

There are four measures of criminal behavior. These are an 
index of nonserious criminal offenses, an index of serious crimi- 
nal offenses, percentage of income obtained by illegal activities, 
and number of times stopped by police in the year prior to the 
interview. 
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Models a nd Method of Analy sis 
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The nodel depicts the rate of change in several outcoi&es as a 
linear functions of J exogenous variables and K endogenous vari* 
ables. The first equation in the system is typical of the others; 
it assumes the following form: 

(1) d^i » aio + aiixi + ... + aijxj + buyj + biRyR + ci VE 
dt 

where yi « dependent variable (e.g., verbal test score^ educa- 
tional expectation, self-esteem), dyi/dt « instantaneous change 
rate in y^ with respect to time (derivative of y^ with respect to 
time) , Xj « exogenous variables (assumed constant over time) , yjc - 
endogenous variables — jointly dependent, VE « underlying con- 
tinuous variable for which vocational curriculum variables are 
proxies, and a^H, bjj, cj^ » constants. The notation for vocation- 
al education (VE) is distinct from that for the other jointly 
dependent variables, to emphasize the focus on curriculum in this 
report. In many of the analyses, acaciemic curriculum also will be 
included, but the general principle of e^u^tion (l) is not af- 
fected by this expansion. 

The solution to the set of equations typified by (1) is a set 
of linear equations, a typical member of which assiimes the follow- 
ing form: 

(2) yk(2) - a|^^+ «hV---"'*lLrV*»l^l^l<l)* ••'■^»»l^KyK<l> * ^1^ ^ 

The notation y(l) , y(2) stands for observations on the dependent 
variable at time 1 and time 2, respectively. The coefficients 
marked with an asterisk are functions of the coefficients in the 
differential equations (1) and of the length of time between 
measurements. 

From equation (s) (2) it is apparent that, with the simultane- 
ous model of instantaneous change rates (eq. [1]), the appropriate 
regression structure is a cross-lagged specification. It is 
important to emphasize the conceptual basis of this result. The 
effects are hypothesized to be simultaneous (i.e., lag time be- 
tween cause and effect - — > 0) . Moreover, all possible feedback 
effects among the endogenous variables are permitted. According 
to the maintained hypothesis, these effects operate continuously 
over the time between measurements to produce the cross-lagged 
structure of which equation (2) is one component. Dfespite the 
presumption of instantaneous effects, the model implies that no 
time 2 measurements are included as independent variables.^ 

^If some of the exogenous variables change linearly over time, 
change in x as well as lagged x may be included as a regressor 
(Coleman 1968; Tuma and Hannan 1984). For simplicity, we here 
asstime that all the exogenous variables are fixed over time# It 
is interesting to note, however, that even if the exogenous vari- 
ables are permitted to be linear functions of time, it is possible 
to derive a specification of the regression that omits any use of 
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The regression coefficients in the cross-lagged structure ar*. 
exponential functions of time between »easureineSts? S^JSe! Jsti- 
Mtes of the effects of curriculum on post-high school SS?ioS2s 
depend on age in a nonlinear form. The regression c oef??ef°S?^ 
themselves are exponenti a l functions of »» 1 ^.k?" Z^f.^f^^^!"^^ 
important implications for the NLS sample? but iJ this e^Dlwatorv 
report we simple enter age as a linear te^m In JjJe Sjl JSJ^ses?^ 

in cuSic2iJI*''S2^iSL*?*"^f°"f adequately describe change 

in curriculum, because curriculum shifts occur abruptly and the 
model describes smooth changes. Moreover, curriculSm u^dSSbtSlv 
depends on many of the 20 outcomes under itudy here fas we?i af^ 

oS^roiSr JiSS ^llt variables Ihange cSn^W 

' and some of them are categorical and change 
abruptly. The need for such a model is even more «r.n«-« 

aSS^:;f2 post-high school JiriLnrsScrarconSSrentry 

and exit, marriage, parenthood, and educational expectation 

°* » general chiS^mSSSr^^t SimbtSes 
both discrete and continuous endogenous variables in a sinSir 
simultaneoi'.s system has not a ppealed yet in the UtSrJtSrS and 
such development certainly lies outsiL the scSpe o?"Ss repS?t. 

„ Tu»* (1984) review three possible approaches to 

"coupling" endogenous quantitative and qualitative v«iables iSto 

?i:r''Snr«S?o:fh*?^*J'°"" clescribing'^hange i^lr^'coSJ^iSous"^** 
TV, ^.•PP^®*'^'* create categorical variables «n 

eJid^'^iJLaS ?y establishing a SiaU n^Sr IV^rl^ 

ered) categories for each numerical variable, A second annroaeh 
vLlLff"^* approximate numerical variablis frSm ca?2go?ic" 

??Je vi?LSLs''^?M2V?f 3" "^^.^^^ categories of tS2^aUta- 
I.riKy? u 2 * method requires that some rough order be 

Se SijS^lfSSS^.'^^f categories of the qualitat"2 va?Swes 
SSer?«? vlVlt^lil l^/l^""^ differential equations coSSScttng 
l^lslls Si?frS?S« describing the stochlstic 

px^ocesses rnar aetermine shifts from one oualitatlve ei^»i-A 1-0 

Irllllli aS*»i;Sor,*P?"?"^ far,'^?eJ«^bn lromV?he- 

?S?r«SL standpoint, but its implementation 

currently poses so many practical barriers as to render it vlr- 

«soJirt2e"2SS?S:?t;^Sj omission would be one way to 

resoive tne ambiguity that arises from the over-identif iea<-ion 
implied by including the change in x on tte right of the ?^«2s- 
pi«o;es^i:c;s2S?i?r theoretical moderSor'^Jo^ScasJSr 

SaJSes Sf"?Srv?f^'^ *>«P«"*> °« the lagged 
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Though the differential equation system does not provide an 
exact model of the processes under study here, it does indicate 
three working principles thet will be used to specify regressions 
for this report. First, whenever possible, a tine lag between the 
measurement of a dependent variable and independent variables 
should be present. Resulting regression coefficients estiiaate 
accumulated effects over relatively long time periods rather than 
instantaneous effects of the differential equation (1). Second, 
time-lagged values of the dependent variable should be included 
among the regressors whenever possible. For example, sophomore 
educational expectation should be one predictor of senior educa- 
tional expectation. Three, time-lagged values of all endogenous 
variables should be included as regressors whenever possible. 

On adding a disturbance to equation (2), the constant parame- 
ters in each equation can be estimated with linear regression 
(Coleman 1968? Doreian and Hummon 1976; Tuma and Hannan 1984) or 
by maximum likelihood (Arminger 1983). As in the general case, 
OLS regression will produce biased and inconsistent estimates of 
the starred coefficients in all the models presented here unless 
the disturbances are uncorrelated with all regressors in each 
equation (Judge et al. 1982). Such an assumption is particularly 
hard to entertain with respect to the lagged dependent variable 
(Hannan and Young 1977) , but there are few practical alternatives 
to OLS unless more than two waves of data from a panel are avail- 
able. The possibility of deriving maximum likelihood estimates 
from an explicit specification of a system of stochastic differen- 
tial equations appears remote given the present level of under- 
standing of simultaneous stochastic differential equations (Tuma 
and Hannan 1984). The estimates presented in this paper are OLS. 
The regressions for in-school HSB outcomes were carried out from 
correlation matrices that were computed by the pairwise present- 
method. All other regressions were carried out by deleting cases 
in which the dependent variable was missing and substituting mean 
values for missing independent variables or by linewise deletion. 
Missing data dummies were used in some, but not, all cases. Means 
were never substituted for missing values of the dependent 
variable. 

Several of the dependent variables studied here are dichoto- 
mous and some have skewed proportions (e.g. , married since high 
school for the HSB sample) . Consequently, OLS estimates are 
inefficient and yield biased sampling error estimates. In addi- 
tion, predicted values from OLS estimates may fall outside the 0-1 
range. Experience indicates, however, that non OLS methods such 
as probit or logit seldom change substantive conclusions. More- 
over, they are much more expensive to use and entail conceptually 
more difficult interpretation. Nevertheless, probit calculations 
were carried out with all dichotomous post-high school outcomes in 
the HSB data. Selected results are reported in appendix B. In 
every case, the pattern of signs and statistical significance on 
the probit results exactly matches those on the OLS and the rela- 




tive magnitudes of coefficients *.n probit are similar to those i 



A number of regressions can be viewed as a reduced form, for 
example when college entrance is the dependent variable, in these 
regressions, curriculum and the other high school variables that 
«re endogenous with curriculum become predetermined with respect 
to college entrance. Consequently, with the HSB data only base- 
year measures of the endogenous variables are controlled when 
post-high school outcomes are studied. To control the xirst 
follow-up measures would be to control some of the outcomes of 
curriculum, thereby masking part of the tr<-^i effect of 
curriculum. 



This report makes use of indexes of socioeconomic background 
curriculum, and significant others' career aspirations for respon- 
dents. These indexes are iiot proposed as imperfect indicators of 
a latent factor, as in classical test theory or LISREL modeling. 
Rather, they are used as convenient devices for summarizing 
etfects of conceptually related variables. However, regression 
coefficients associated with indexes of this type can be given 
prjcise interpretation. They indicate the effect of simultane- 
ously incrementing each component of the index one unit while 
holding constant all variables not included in the index, under 
the constraint that all components of the index have the same size 
effect on the outcome, when components of the index are standar- 
dized prior to calculating index values, this interpretation 
applies to the standardized units, if the index were calculated 
as an average rather than a sum, then the units are 1/J times the 
original un^ts (J being the number of components in the index) . 
Of course, the equality constraint on the ccefficients may not 
hold in fact. Even if it doesn't, however, an index can often 
reveal important patterns in data that otherwise would be con- 
ff^ -u**!I <*ffficult to detect. Use of the curriculum index in 
this study illustrates how nse of an index can help to ir'-ntify 
dominant patterns in data. 
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CHAPTER 4 



FINDINGS 



The findings of the study are organized according to data 
source and type of outcome. The first section of the chapter 
analyzes outcomes measured during the last year of high school for 
the HSB sample. The dependent variables include test scores, 
grades in high school, hocevork time, career plans, and attitudes. 
Section 2 extends this analysis to include outcomes for HSB re- 
spondents measured 2 years out of high school. Outcomes for this 
section include postsecondary schooling, family formation and 
parenthood, and voting behavior. The third section analyzes 
several outc'^'^Qs from the NLS Youth data. These outcomes are 
classified into 4 types: postsecondary schooling, family forma- 
tion and parenthood, crime, and drug use. 

Throughout the discussion of findings the term effect is u&^d 
as a matter of convenience. Since the analysis has attempted to 
control for many potentially confounding factors, the term effect 
seems preferable toterms such as association or relationship. Yet 
it is critical to keep in jrind that what are termed effects in the 
following pages are highly imprecise estimates. In this feature 
they do not differ from the vast majority of social science 
research, but that x'act most social science research is imprecise 
does not make the results reported here any more precise than they 
otherwise be. 



In-School Outv^omes for the HSB Sample 

It is widely known that persistent differences between voca- 
tional students and other students occur along an array of in- 
school outcomes. This fact is documented in table 2. The table 
displays the mean value for 24 variables. Each of these 24 vari- 
ables undergoes important development during the high school 
years; as shorthand notation they are referred to as in-school 
outcomes. The first panel of the table presents first follow-up 
outcomes (respondents* senior year in high school). It shows 
substantial differences among the five curriculum categories on 
most of the outcomes. Difference;: are particularly strong for 
test scores (VERBAL2 & 1UITHSD22), career expectations (EDASP2 & 
OCCASP2), ability to coxtplete college (C0IABL2) , grades (AV6RAD2) , 
t:^inework (H0MWRK2) , parents* and friends* career aspirations for 
tL^ respondent (EDASFM2, MAHSC0L2, FAHSC0L2, TAHSC0L2, 6AHSC0L2, 
FRAHSC0L2, and peer friends* college plans (CFPLCL2). For each 
variable, those in the academic category average well above the 
others and those in the general category generally average second 
highest. Distinctions between the concentrators and concentrator/ 
explorers are small. The pattern involving the vocational concen- 
trators is interesting. The concentrators average lowest on 
educational expectation, occupational expectation, perceived 
ability to complete college, verbal test score, math test score, 
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TABU 2 



HEAH nrrmwxs aww cumxcutUN types om m vmiabuss hm om 



P«Ml 11 rir«t Foiioi#-yp H««raM« 



VEnAL2 



HATNaD2t2 SCXIISD22 



CIVCSD22 



SMSP2 



oocAara 



O0IICPT2 



l»OCm22 



MCCMM. 53.SS44 



S2.M27 



SfSSSik JJ'JfSf**** 4«.7417#### St.9469««#« i4.0i04««## 47.0d4«#»## 

tS^^ S S • "O^^— 53.5310 14.6621— • 49.6644— 

22!2? »0.S»4#### S2.9942«««« 14.7SS9*#»# S0.26M### 

MACADO 6a.63A6«#«« 64.2922«««« 61.6376«««« 62.0254*— 17.7319M«« 6d.S662««#« 



3.9747 

9.9366« 

9.9636 

9.9610 

4.1190#M« 



9.6971 

9.S956«*#9 

9.5991m 

9.6726«« 

4.04904M# 



1*90 
./CASI9 



0.0996 
1931t 



0.0619 

19912 



O.O906 
19912 



MMIKVAU 



XIIS66Q2 



C0NNUH2 



0.0206 
19312 



0.0S41 
19912 

^AVCiAM^ 



0.0146 
13912 



0.0019 
13919 



0.0109 
U't991 



S0ASPi2 



MANSfXNLS 



mGEHBL 
PRCONCD 
PRLCOttCD 
PKCOHEXD 
MACAOO 

AIM ••-SO 
M. /CASES 



2.6490 
2.6S00 
2.6671 •# 
2.62A4 
2.M09 



1.7761 

1.6717MM 

1.7343## 

1.7569 

1.9176 



O.OOlO 
12S21 



0.0029 
12969 



0.SS70 
0.S409 
0.5009 
0.5619 
0.2099*« 

0.O0O4 
19912 



4.3949 

4.0751«««« 

4.2365«««« 

4.2376«««« 

4.9976«««« 

0.02S9 
13312 



2.9747 

2.9321* 

2.7770««»# 

2.7699*«»# 

9.996S«««« 

0.0203 
19912 



9.0599 1S.9421 0.7561 

9.5999«»## 19.0234MM O^i 

4.1069M** 1S.5511«*«« 0.6495«#M 

4.9099«««« 15.612S«»#« 0.6477#»## 

9.1146m#« 17.6919«»#« 0.9614#«»# 



MGEH9L 
MOOMCD 
PELCOMCD 

racoMExo 

AOJ l-SO 
M. /CASES 



rAH900l.2 

0.6746 

0.4170*«*« 

0.6624«««« 

e.6600«««« 

0.9039«««« 

0.0414 

11062 



TAH900L2 



CAHSO0t2 



F9ANSCt2 



CTPLCLa 



0.0339 
19312 



0.03S6 
19312 



0.5A27 

0«3953#*#« 

0.4790«»«« 

0.4929MM 

0.9355#««« 

0.0294 
11061 



0.6239 

0.4313«««« 

O.S06S««*« 

0.5216«««« 

0.9499««*« 



0.6300 
0.3675«««« 
O 4936«««« 
O.S033«««« 
0.9907mm 



O.' 

0.6053MM 
0.7154MM 
0.7135mm 
0.9325«M« 



2.7979 
2.9714 
2.9799« 
2.9079 

2.6723 



0.0457 
11192 

^siioEPin" 

0.9477 0.4969 
0.9131«M« H>.091lMM 
0.9367 
0.9311* 
0.9996M 



O.OOS7«M# 
0.1139m 
-0.9577mm 



0.0299 

11063 



0.0460 
11102 



0.0272 
11109 



0.0006 
11349 



0.0025 
11197 



0.0040 
13172 



Pm«1 2s Bmmm YMr ^•mmwm 



VBRMU 



MTIISD2I 



dCIllSD2l 



CXVCSD2I 



£DASPt 



OCCASPI 



ooMcrri 



LOCUS2t 



BO.€M9 S0.S7M SO. 1739 60.S330 IS. 1322 S3.0I09 
4S.223t«M# 47.9IS9«#«« 4S.4I37**** 4a.545l«««« t3.9204«««« 4S.407Sm## 
PWLOma 4S.3MS«*#« 49.SS33«««« 49.2S9S**** 49.940I** |4.6934«««« S0.SI43««## 
PROMEXO 4S.M5SM** 4«.9240«««« 40.SttS«««« 49.393S«««« |4.6370«««« S0.60t7«««« 
raACADD S0.2SSt«M# S0.SSS4#««« 59.I397«#«« 57.7652«««« |7.66t7«««« S2.0654**** 



0.0430 

13312 



NOONCD 
MLCONCD 
MCOIISXO 
MACADO 

AM 3-SQ 
M. /CASKS 



0.0422 
13312 



0.0271 
13312 



0.0190 

13312 



0.0460 

12792 



0.0IS6 
13312 



3.8001 

3.76S7* 

3.7074 

3.76S3* 

4.0020«»M 

0.0033 
12779 



3.4943 
3.4321 ## 
3.4293### 
3.4144#### 

3.8900MM 

0.0090 
12747 



IMSB801 



comitfHi 



COLASLl 



AVGKAOl 



MCOtlCD 
MLCONCD 
PIICOKE3C0 
MACADO 

OM t-90 
W./CASIS 



2.M21 
2.S391 
2.S499 

2.S302 
2.S7SS 

0.0003 
12077 

^PANSCOtr 



1.0024 

1.7714 

1.0143 

1.0419* 

1.0091 

0.0003 
12074 



2.0S63 

2.029i« 

2.0002* 

2.oao3 

2.0343 

O.OOlO 
12041 



4.0243 

3.7847«««« 

3.9639# 

3.9132*** 

4.70S5«««« 

0.0169 
12S12 



2.6772 
2.7092 
2.6074 
2.6690 
3.4233««Mi« 

0.0190 
1310S 



4.3797 15.9921 0.7000 

3.4001««M 1S.0016**** O.S112«»*M 

3.9302««## 15.7S94«««Ni 0.6673«« 

3.6S04«««# 1S.661S**** 0.6412**** 

7.0304M** 17.S637**** 0.951S**** 



0.0267 
131S6 



0.0307 
13312 



0.0237 
12709 



TANSCOLl 



CANSCOI.l 



PKAKSCLl 



CFPLCLl 



SNOCWTl 



0.61S0 

0.4223MM 

O.S73S««« 

O.S3S14NI** 

0.0939«#«« 



0.3301 

0.23t3«««« 

0.2927«««« 

0.2M6««» 

O.S706«««« 



0.3270 

0.2100«M« 

0.2001«»«» 

0.2696«##« 

O.S06S«««« 



0.4410 

0.2006«##« 

0.3921«««« 

0.3747«««« 

0.7267«««« 



0.6993 SOOO 

0.571SM** z 5072 

0.6069 1.S744 

0.6302«««« 1.S904 

0 . 9106«««« 0 . 9931 



0.0042 

0.00S2 
O.OISI 
0.0006 



0.0007 
-0.6430««M 
*0.6473»##« 

*0.3S91«««Ni 



0.9129#««« -1.70S9«### 



0.0246 

12777 



0.0127 
12S16 



0.0116 
12624 



0.0193 
12014 



0.0139 
12660 



0.0030 
13066 



0.0033 
129S0 



0.0121 
13296 



Hotot ProtabilitiM or« for 
p < .OS p < ,01 p < 



PAriAona to thm oonorol eurriculyo (PAOallllLl. 
.001 •••• p < .0001 
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and homework hours per week. On the oi-ho*- h>»4 *.». 

(Internal) locus of control (L0CUS2), and grade Sveiagf^vcAADa ) . 

litv Ltt^^^'t^ average below the academic studints bSfSrl thev 

.rpnssi r.^ii 

.reni.d in chapter 3, when on. is rttSS^'nl tS wiS?}f?°Sj??i;' " 

ilStint with past research. The status b;ckgrSuSrj«?aS[L 
nSnrs?SSI??'::t*ff*?i?-. SmaU-to-mod^SrSSd J?ghJy'Satis- 
i .Si (sIsN?iS? Sor »"oci»ted with the staJus 

FAHSCoJ?^ pJ?i?I Children (EDASPM2, MAHSC0L2, and 

! 4*'^^'''^*"*^ (TAHSC0L2, GAHSC0L2, FRAHSCli) , whether 
one's best friend expects to attend coiieae frvvTr-TX\ Lt \. 

SrJinrir**" (TIMWiigl), and SrjSdSS'i^^i^cS'o^'jchoor'^ 

SmS w ?fr?:s L'li'js'' ^^^^^2). Effects o^StS^ursr' 

71 2 variables also are pervasive and fairly strong in some 
f?j;Sti locus of control [L0CUS2]). Significantly pLiti" 

aliltli e^'s^fved for both status and income on locJs of 
control, self-esteem (C0NCPT2), and work values fWORKVAT?? & 

interestingly tend to misbehave (SMDEPRT2) more than other youth. 
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KfTICTS or »ACI6tOUllD VARIA»LES AND DtOFOUTi MSB DATA 





VBKDAL2 




RATMSD22 


OCI 00022 


civeoD22 


I0ASP2 


0CCAS1^2 




-f .iao 






-0.001 


-t.lOl 


0.0000 


1.000 


-0.2040«*« 


^« 


-0.t72f**** 


2412m* 


-0.1170^»« 


0.0000**«* 


e.e2oi*** 




-D.747 






-B.022 


-2.047 


-O.1002 


-O.OJOli-Ol 








. 1 1 A7*M* 


-0.1414*^« 


•O.1070**^* 


-O.0240** 


-0.0010 








-1.277 


-2.400 


1.047 


0.1022 


7.002 








-«.ocso*««»« 


-O.l200«*M 


0.0020*«^ 


0.0042**«* 


0.1021*m 


SISHIMCl 


4.041 




4.094 


2.071 


t.012 


1.217 


O.04O 




0.2444*««»« 


0.2004*«*« 


0.1070*«*« 


0.0000#*** 


O.lOll**^ 




1.24ft 




1.210 


0.0412 


0.0007 


0^4140 


0.041 




e.D7iB*»** 


0.0710**«* 


0.0017*#^ 


0.0470**«* 


e.0094**M 


0.00c7»«»« 


DMroim 


-B.MO 




-0.470 


-4.022 


-4.040 


-1.207 


-0.401 




>• 




-O.IOOO**** 


-O.1041**** 


-O.1704***« 


-o.oooo**** 


ADJ B-M 


e.2f02 




0.2002 


0.2000 


0.1004 


0.1007 


0.0000 


■O./CASBS 


142BS 




14200 


14200 


14200 


14200 


14200 




COHCfTS 




LOC0S22 


liOO«VAL2 


BDASm2 


1000002 


"""cSiSuio""'" 



OLACOaiB 
RlSTNCIfB 

onciloo 

OISNIMCl 
LnilRClB 
DtOrOUTO 



0.1020 

o.oooo**** 

-0.40001-01 
-0.0202*** 
-0.41401-01 
-O.0J04**** 
0.02021-01 

o.oooo**** 

O.OOlOi-Ol 
O.OOOO**** 

-0.0370C-O2 
-O.0037 



-0.04021-01 
-O.e022*m 
-O.1070 

-o.e7oo*M« 

0.1020 

o.oooo**** 

0.1007 
0.1002**** 
0.1210 
0.O070**** 

-O.2300 

-0.1 e2o**** 



e.ooooi-oi 
e.ooi7**** 

-0.12401-01 
-0.0141 
-O.7020B-O1 
-O.llOl**** 
O.20O41-O1 
0.0040**** 
0.00721-01 
0.0021**** 
-0.4222B-O1 
-O.04O0**** 



0< 

0.1401m* 

0. 20100-01 

0.0047 
-0. 10070-02 
-O.0002 

0.0000 

0.2470**** 

0.2100 

0.0777»»»» 
-O.7000 
-O.1202**** 



1070**** 

00O7B-O1 

0017**** 

40401-01 

0220**** 

20701-O1 

020C** 

OOOOl-Ol 

,0401**** 

.00301-02 

.0030 



0.772O 

0.1412**** 

0.2100 

0.0270« 
-O.3000 

0704m* 
-0. 00171-01 
-O.0303** 
-6.74231-01 
-O.OlOO* 

0. 4004 1-O1 

0.0070 



ADJ 0-SO 


0.0210 


o.oooo 


0.0300 


0.1100 


0.0307 


0.0010 


00 •/CASIO 


14200 


14200 


14200 


14200 


14200 


14200 






PmnmX 2t 


Of fsetA •€ OttChfreunO 






O0IJIOL2 


AVO0AD2 


M0NVRK2 


SN01BRT2 


RAHSC0L2 


rAHSCOLO 


OLACOCim 


0.1007 


-0.1771 


0.4000 


0.1047 


O.0007S-O1 


-O.20231-O2 


0.0020m* 


-O.0O02*m 


0.0370m* 


0.0140 


0.0000«m 


-O.0020 


SIOBNCNB 


-0.1241 


-O.1710 


-O.1400 


0.3007 


-O.lOOOl-Ol 


-O.0070S-O2 


-O.0020m* 


-O.0000**«* 


-O.0132 


0.0272** 


-O.0142 


-o.eo4i 


0CKe0P2 


0.1120 


0.2244 


1.077 


-1.440 


0. 03001-01 


O.0200S-O1 


o.eooo^m 


0.1004**** 


0.1301m* 


-O.l000«m 


O.OOOlm* 


O.OOSO*m 


OlSHIMCl 


0.2747 


0.1074 


1.040 


-0.3000 


0.2100 


0.2470 


0.1007*m 


0.1400**** 


0.107im* 


-O.OSOOm* 


0. 2700m* 


0.3002m* 


Lniiscis 


0.1203 


O.OOOOl-Ol 


0.3704 


0.72201-O1 


O.00321-O1 


0.1100 


0.0020*m 


0.040ft*m 


O.OSllm# 


0.0004 


0.0704**** 


0. 1300**** 


ADJ O-OO 


0.0703 


0.0000 


0.0020 


0.0300 


0.1000 


0.1003 


00. /CASIO 


14200 


14200 


14200 


14200 


14200 


14200 




TANSCOta 


0OII0C0L2 


rOAROCLO 


Cm.CL2 


TiRvfiSi 


TYFF0M2 



0UC1CCMB 
RIOBHCNB 
01XCVF2 



IMCl 



LnZRClR 



O.0O3OC-O1 

0.0041*m 

0.21071-O2 

0.0010 

0.74041-O1 

0.0744*m 

0.1044 

0.1007m* 

O.OOIOS-OI 

0.0030*m 



0.7023S-O1 
O.OOOO**** 

-O.lOlOl-Ol 

-0.0120 
0.0O441-O1 
0.0003**** 
0.1430 
0.1710*«iMi 
0.4070B-O1 
0.0O37**** 



0.0772B-O1 
0.0430*m 
-O.42701-O1 
-O.0301*** 
0.1204 
0.l273*m 
0.1024 
0.2410**** 
O.0O07S-O1 
0.0007*m 



0.00341-O1 
0.0700**** 

-0. 30000-02 

-0.0020 
0.70331-O1 
0.0700*m 
0.1407 
0.1002*m 
0.3017S-O1 
0.0470«m 



-0.0004 
-O.0700**** 
-O.0313S-O1 
-O.0227** 
-0.00020-01 
-O.03174 

0.1000 

0.0023*< 

0.1400 

0.0041< 



O.4207S-O1 
0.0001**** 

-O.13001-O1 

-O.0102* 
O.0031S-O1 
0. 10r7*m 
0.2330I-01 
0.0017**** 
0.7111S-O2 
0.0142 



ODJ 0-SO 
00. /CASIO 



0.0031 
14200 



0.0007 
14200 



0.1007 
14200 



0.0004 
14200 



0.0241 
14200 



0.0100 
14200 
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Many statistically significant coefficients are associated 
with race. The patterns here are not predictable from the pat- 
terns associated with status and income, however. For example, 
whereas blacks have lower internal locus of control, lower test 

i**"*'' V^^^^ ^« predicted from the fact that 

they are members of a minority) , being black has positive effects 
21! S ?f •<>"c*tional expectation, and homework. Hispanics, 

on the other hand, exhibit a pattern that is much easier to anti- 
^7^^^ ^^5" ^* members of a minority group. The 

effects of gender (SEXCMP2) also are interesting but distinctive. 
As is well known, females do better on verbal tests and not as 

»*t^*e»«tics and science. Females earn much higher grades 
and study much harder than males. They also have lower self- 
esteem and higher internal locus of control. 

Because of the current high interest in the high school 
dropout phenomenon, table 3 also exhibits effect estimates asso- 
ciated with dropping out (DR0P0UT2) on the variables that were 
measured at first follow-up for dropouts. These estimates are net 
of the influence of the other variables in the table; however 
they are not net of sophomore year measures of grades, tests ' 
career, expectations, and attitudes. It will be interesting 'to 
compare the coefficients in table 3 associated with DR0P0UT2 to 
those in table 4 where all these sophomore measures are con- 
trolled. Without the sophomore controls, dropping out appears to 
have pervasive influence; nearly every coefficient associated with 
dropout is statistically significant and with the expected sign. 
Dropping out appears to have no association with self-esteem, net 
of the status background variables. 

Coefficients in table 4 estimate the effects of lagged 
values of each of the outcomes on the senior-year measure of each 
outcome, it should be noted that each equation (column) in table 
4 was estimated under control for all the background variables in 
table 3 and for dummy variables used to represent the effects of 
the curriculum profile variable, but the coefficients for these 

J*^*Jf displayed in table 4 (those for the profiles are 
given in tdble 5) . 

w 4. ^" table 4 are too extensive to summarize in detail, 

but there are some important observations contained in the table. 
First, the lagged values of the dependent variables exercise 
pervasive influence on the senior-year outcomes. The lagged value 
of each variable (except civics test) has the strongest effect on 
the senior-year measure, but many crossed effects also occur. The 
test scores exercise particularly strong and pervasive effects. 
Verbal test score, for example, has the second highest effect on 
educational expectation—second by a very thin margin to mother's 
educational expectation (EDASPMl) —and exhibits by far the strong- 
est effect on occupational expectation. Verbal test score also 
exercises a dominant influence on locus of control, perceived 
ability to complete college, and grades. Math test score has an 
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TAILS 4 



tTFECT tSTXNATSS OF LAGGED CNDOCENOUS VARIABLES ON 24 
ZN-8CN00L OUTCOMES I HSS OATA 



VfiRBAL2 



HATISD22 



SCZHSD22 



CZVCS022 



EDASP2 



DR0P0UT2 

VERBALl 

IIATHS021 

SCXHSD21 

CXVCS021 

EDASPl 

COLABLl 

OCCASPl 

COMCPTl 

L0C0S2i 

VORKVALt 

CONHUNl 

SKDEPRTl 

AVCRAOl 

NONVRKl 

ZNSEEOl 

EOASPNl 

RAHSCOLl 

rAHSCOLl 

TAHSCOLl 

6AHSC0L1 

rRANSCLl 

CrPLCLl 



ADJ R-SO 
HO. /CASES 



-2.097 
-0.072S«««« 
0.S44C 
0.5022«««* 
0.9304t-^l 
0.0506«4N»« 
O.SllW-01 
0.0C21«4N»« 
0.S749E-01 
0.03ai«««« 
O.S4SSfi-01 
0.02S7«« 
0.24M 
0.027S««N»« 

0.M23E-02 
0.01S2«« 
-0.21S9 
-0.0143«« 

i.osa 

0.0K2«««« 

0.23S6 

o.ooai 

-0.94 AS 
-0.0447»»«« 
-0.2S65E-01 
-0.0103 

0.M2A 

0.0S97«««« 

0.A9ASE-01 

0.02S3«*«« 

0.233A 

0.0171* 

0.10A4 

0.0264«««« 

0.374 A 

0.0193«« 
-0.1142 
-O.OOAI 
-0.1)S7 
-O.00A7 

0.4A35E-01 

0.0024 
-0.20AO 
-0.0109 

0.7f92E-01 

0.0041 



-1.734 
-0.05A3««*« 

0.112S 

0.0979«««« 

0.S040 

0.4540«4M»« 

O.AOlOE-01 

0.0579««*« 
-0.1132E-01 
-O.OlOA 

0.2S03 

0.0A€3«««« 

0.2997 

0.0319«««« 
-0.47S«£-02 
-0.0099 
-0.297A 
-0.01A3««« 

0.5094 

0.0377«««« 
-0.2415 
-0.0077 
-0.5912 
-0.02A3««« 
-0.1052E-01 
-0.0040 
1.193 

0.09A3«««« 

0.129A 

0.0443«««« 

0.40A6E-01 

0.002A 

0.A34AE-01 

0.014A* 

0.7525E-01 

0.003A 

0.A112E-01 

0.0031 
-0.S04AE-01 
-0.0024 

0.A3A2 

O.OISA* 
-0.2934E-01 
-O.OOIB 

0.9900B-01 

0.004A 



-1.9A1 
-0.0A73«««« 

0.2100 

0.A30SB-01 

0.075A««*« 

0.3353 

0.32A5«««« 

0.7542E-02 

0.0073 

0.133A 

0.035A«*«« 

0.1730 

O.OIAA* 
-0.A527E-02 
<-0.0137« 

0.A47AE-02 

0.0005 

0.7790 

0.05A3««*« 

0.2542 

0.00A2 
-0.70A0 
-0.031A««« 
-0.9249E-02 
-0.0035 

0.523A 

0.043A«««« 

0.3773E-01 

0.0130* 

0.234A 

0.01A4 

0.A5A0E-01 

0.01S3* 

0.1071 

0.0052 
-0.13AAE-01 
-0.0007 
-0.A172B-01 
-0.0029 

0.19AA 

0.0093 
-0.4S09 
-0.0227** 
-O.AAOOE-01 
-0.0032 



-1.A41 
-0.0545«««« 
0.324A 

0.2790«w 

0.4137E-01 

0.03AA««« 

0.A510E-01 

O.OA19«««« 

0.13A1 

0.12A7«««« 

0.1213 

0.0317** 

0.1233 

0.0130 

0.&<ilOE-02 

0.0105 
-0.2707 
-0.01A5* 

0.9748 

0.0713«««« 

0.35A1 

0.0113 
-0.5599 
-0.024A* 
-0.25AAE-01 
-0.009A 

0.A5A4 

0.0A99«««« 

0.95S0E-01 

0.0322*««« 

0.2 AAA 

0.0195« 

0.994AE-01 

0.022A** 

0.4323 

0.0207* 
-0.250AE-01 
-0.0012 
-0.1A37 
-0.007A 
-0.1972B-01 
-0.0009 
-0.774AB-01 
-0.003 A 
-0.3504 
-O.OIAA* 



-0.50A1 

-0.070A«««» 
0.2049E-01 
0.0739«««« 
0.1454E-01 
0.0543«««« 
0.3474E-02 
0.0139 
0.3100E-02 
0.0123 
0.25A7 
0.2A39«««« 
0.10A5 
0.0470«««« 
0.3122E-02 
0.02AA«««« 
0.1A4AE-0i 
O.OOA** 
0.3595E-01 
0.0110 
0.5AA5E-01 
0.0075 

-0.3A07E-01 

-0.0070 
0.1049E-01 
0.01A4* 
0.1A17 
0.0552«««« 
0.5922E-01 
0.0A37«««o 
0.5925E-01 
0.01A9 
0.A021E-01 
0.07A5«««« 
0.9135E-01 
0.01 A3* 
0.2175 
0.0454«««« 
0.1A39E-01 
0.003A 
0.40A9B-02 
O.OOOA 
0.1019 
0.0210«« 
0.1AA4 
0.0375«««« 



0CCASP2 

-3.20A 
-0.0493«««« 

0.2210 

0.0A79«««« 
-0.3997E-02 
-O.OOIA 
-0.4457E-01 
-0.019A 

0.37A4E-01 

0.01A5 

0.AC42 

0.0732««»4» 

0.41A3 

0.0203* 

0.1A13 

0.1720««*« 
-0.14A1 
^•0041 

0.93AA 

0.031A««« 
1.734 

0.0253«« 
-0.A305 
-0.01A9 

0.34A1E-01 

0.0060 

0.5037 

0.0190 

0.14A7 

0.0229«« 

0.934AE-01 

0.0029 

0.1033 

0.0109 

0.469 A 

0.0104 

0.5199 

0.0120 

0.19A1 

0.0042 

0.4251 

O.009O 
1.547 

0.0352««« 
2.199 

0.04A3«««« 



0.AA44 
14265 



0.A320 
1426B 



0.B39A 
142AS 



0.3725 
14365 



0.4563 
14265 



0.1A43 
142A5 



3Tl 



T«bl* 4 — cen't. 



COMCm 



L0CUS22 



EDASPM2 



DIIOP0UT2 
VERBAtl 
ilATIISD21 
SCXMSD21 
C2VCSD21 
EPASPl 
COLABLl 
OCCASPl 
CONCPTl 
L0CUS21 
VORKVALl 
CONNUNl 
SNDEPRTi 
AVCRADl 
HONMKl 
INSECQl 
IPASPNl 
HAHSCOLl 
FAHSCOLl 
TAHSCOLl 
CAHSCOLl 
PKAHSCLl 
CFPLCLl 



0.77951-01 
0.045€«««« 
0.i«72C-02 
0.02M« 
-O. 2460E-O4 
-0.0004 
0.31MI-03 
0.0053 
0.9M2I-03 
0.0154 
0. 52521-02 
0.0242* 
0.3504C-O1 
0.O549«««« 
-0.40C5E-03 
-0.0147 
0.3702 
0.355a*««« 
0.a503E-01 
0.0335«««« 
0.27m-01 
0.0155 
0.15ME-01 
0.0123 
0.3S17E-03 
0.0055 
0.3317E-02 
0.0133 
0.2ia0E-O2 
0.0129 
-O.1203E-O1 
-0.0144 
0.2023E-02 
0.0051 
-0.23555*01 
-0.0195 
0.1233E-O1 
0.0105 
0.9515E-02 
0.0050 
0.2750E-02 
0.0022 
0.2574E-01 
0.0a23« 
-0.3554F-01 
-0.0305«*« 



-0.4747E-01 
-0.0211«« 
0.1440E-01 
0.i559«*«* 
-0.2453E-02 
-O.0M5«# 
0.42555*02 
0.0543«««« 
0.2235C-02 
0.0254«» 
-0.45931-03 
*0.0015 
0.50255*01 
0.0709«««« 
0.3324C-03 
0.0091 
0.9257C-01 
0.0755««»«« 
0.3359 - 
0«3294«««« 
-0.1974E-01 
-0.0054 
0.2573C-01 
0.0151 
-0.2723C-O2 
-0.0135 
0.3355C-02 
0.0037 
-0.5954C-03 
-0.0027 
-0.2293C-01 
-0.0210* 
0.5225C-02 
0.0159 
0.50S3C-02 
0.0032 
-0.2S19E-01 
-C.0155 
0.3702E-01 
0.0229« 
*0.1149E-01 
-O.0O71 
0.2157E-01 
0.0144 
-0.9353E-03 
-0.0005 



-0.2729E-01 
-0.0293««« 

0.2555E-04 

0.0007 
-0.5393B-03 
-0.0154 
-0.1259E-02 
-0.0391«« 

0.5553E-03 

0.0170 

0.3157S-02 

0.0255* 

0.3334E-02 

0.0113 
-O.1153E-03 
-0.0075 

0.1355E-01 

0.0255«« 
-0.5954E-02 
-0.0155 

0.3252 

0.3323«««« 

0.1251E-01 

0.0175 

0.1933E-02 

0.0233«« 
-0.9599E-03 
-0.0025 

0.1027E-02 

0.0112 
-0.1304E-01 
-0.0255* 
0.2555E-02 
0.0211« 
0.1529E-01 
0.0237« 
0.1527E-02 
0.0025 
-0.1410E-01 
-0.0210« 
0.1202E-01 
0.0175 
0.1371E-02 
0.0022 
0.3031E-02 
0.0047 



XIISEEQ2 

0.5034E-02 
0.0025 
0.2232E-03 
0.0029 



-0.3944 
-0.0445«««« 

0.1555E-01 

0.0515«««« 

0.3312E-02 -0.3791E-02 
0.0135 -0.0505«»«»«»«» 
0.4574E-02 -0.1152E-02 
0.0200 -O.0159 

0.9101E-03 



-0.5945E-03 

-0.0025 
0.1295 
0.1553«««« 
0.5542E-01 
0.0315««« 
0.2990E-02 
0.0251««« 

-0.3755E-01 

-0.0105 
0.3475E-01 
0.0117 



0.0139 
0.1591E-01 
0.0525«»««« 
0.1329E-02 
0.0021 
0.2045E-04 
0.0005 
0.5030E-02 
0.0073 
0.1134E-02 
0.0012 



0.5159E-01 -0.5535E-01 
0.0115 -0.0277««« 



0.4550E-01 
0.0094 
0.1454E-01 
0.0250«»« 



0.1371 
0.0903«»«»«« 
0.1474E-02 
0.0052 



0.5575E-01 -0.5039E-02 
0.0249«« -0.0052 



0.34465-01 

0.0533«»««« 
-0.4951E-02 
-0.0015 

0.1592 

0.1972«»«««» 

0.1794 

0.0394«««« 

0.2577 



0.5795E-02 
0.0293«»«» 
0.1593 
0.1733«««« 
0.1595E-02 
0.0055 
0.3233E-01 
0.0232* 
-0.25135-01 



0.0559««»««» -0.0210 
0.5 1045-01 0.45745-01 



0.0171 
-O. 59575-02 
-0.0019 

0.54025-01 

0.0122 



0.0317«« 

0.39445-03 

0.0003 

0.23555-01 

0.0175 



0.53555-01 -0.15756-01 
0.0152* Md.0112 



AOJ R-SQ 
NO. /CASES 



0.2129 
14255 



0.3198 
14255 



0.1545 
14255 



0.3097 
14255 



0.1139 
14255 



C0HNUN2 

-0.92226-01 
-0.0151 
-0.20576-01 
-0.0553«««»« 
0.19506-02 
0.0055 
-0.57056-02 
-0.0405«« 
-0.55596-02 
-0.0250* 
0.57236-02 
0.0057 
0.45556-01 
0.02S3* 
0.47506-03 
0.0045 
-0.19516-01 
-0.0059 
O. 45595-01 
0.0159 
-0.49556-01 
-0.0077 
0.5359 
0.1151«««« 
0« 15996-01 
0.0311««« 
0.2255E-01 
0.0092 
-0.45416-02 
-0.0075 
-0.15556-01 
-0.0053 
0.10936-02 
0.0012 
0.35906-01 
0.0055 
-0.50756-01 
-0.0195 
0.45216-01 
0.0103 
0.15126-01 
0.0035 
0.33026-01 
0.0050 
-0.12326-01 
-0.0029 

0.0759 
14255 



ERLC 



38 



43 



T«bl« 4 — con* t. 



C0LAiL2 



AVGIAD2 



H0MW1IK2 



SMDEPRT2 



MAHSC0L2 



MTHSD21 

8CZllSD2i 

CXVCSD21 

IDASPl 

COLABLl 

OCCASPl 

CONCPTl 

L0CUS21 

VORXVALl 

CONMUm 

SNDEPRTl 

AVGtADl 

HONWRKl 

EPASPNl 

MAHSCOLl 

FAHSCOLl 

TAHSCOLl 

CAHSCOLl 

rMHSCLl 

CTPLCLl 

TZMVFmil 

TYPrmi 



ADJ ft-SQ 
NO. /CASES 



0.«322EH)2 

p.409SEH)2 

0.1M3EH)2 
0.0217 
0.2202E-a2 
0.02S1««» 
0.1177E-01 
0.0370«»M 
O.IMO 

0.7117E-03 
0.017S* 
0.4727E-01 
0.0346**** 
0.a293E-01 
0.02S0*** 
0.1663E-01 
0.0063 
0.3152E-03 
0.0002 
0.1027E-01 
0.0460**** 
0.M51E-01 
0.06S2«»««»«» 
0.1072E-01 
0.043S**** 
0.3022E-02 

o.ooa3 

0.457SE-01 
0.0264* 
0.M41E-01 
0.039M*** 
0.1327E-01 
0.0074 
0.310SE-01 
0.0171 
0.M04E-02 
0.0036 
0.4903E-01 
0.02a0«»«» 
0.2163E-01 
0.0372**** 

-0.2621E-01 

-0.0091 



0.477M-02 
0.0613«««»* 
0.7120E-02 
0.0946**** 

^.2537E-03 
-0.0036 
0.1463E-02 
0.0207* 
0.2315E-02 
0.0090 
0.8314B-02 
0.0064 
0.2305E-03 
0.0071 
0.S760S-02 
0.0052 
0.2396E-01 
0.0262*** 
-0.2559E-01 
-0.0121 
0.1164E-01 
0.0076 
0.6S01E-02 
0.0361**** 
0.4342 
0.5261**** 
0.6513E-02 
0.0326**** 
-0.3314C-02 
-0.0113 
-0.3116C-01 
-0.0223* 
-0.5779E-02 
-0.0043 
0.7095E-01 
0.0469**** 
-0.1631B-01 
-0.0112 
-0. 1009C-02 
-0.0007 
-0.13S1B-01 
-0.0096 
0.1042E-01 
0.0222** 
0.144SE-02 
0.0006 



-0.6215E-02 
-0.0134 
0.2170E-01 
0.0465**** 
-0.1496E-02 
-0.0036 
0.2269E-02 
0.0054 
0.1167 
0.0761**** 
-0.1949E-01 
-0.0052 
-0.9364E-04 
-0.0005 
0.3602E-01 
0.0055 
0.4950E-01 
0.0091 
-0.2977 
-O.0236** 
0.7196E-01 
0.0079 
0.4476E-01 
0.0419**** 
0.9144 
0.0644**** 
0.4667 
0.4122**** 
0.2670E-02 
0.0015 
0.1199 
0.0144 
-0.1660 
-0.0206* 
0.1699 
0.0197* 
-0.3119C-01 
-0.0036 
0.1164 
0.0144 
-0.14661-01 
-0.0016 
0.2640E-01 
0.0095 
0.1966 
0.0144 



O 
O. 
-O 

-o 
o. 
o 
o 
o 

-o. 
-o. 
-o- 
-o- 

-0. 

-o, 
-o, 
-o. 
o 
o 
o 
o 

-0 

-o 
o. 
o. 
-o. 

-0. 
-0. 
-0. 

o. 

0. 

o. 

0. 
0< 

o 

-o. 

-0 
-0 

-o 

0 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

-0 
-0 



1099E-01 O. 

0205 O. 

9626E-02 O 

0190 O 

,6967S-02 -O 

0144 -O. 

.4606E-02 O 

.0094 O. 

.2591E«01 O 

.0147 O. 

,6142E-0X O 

.0140 O. 

.1063E-02 O. 

.0046 O. 

.1113 -0. 

.0147 -O 
.2205E-01 O 

.0035 O 

.3326 O 

.0226** O 
6224E-01 -O 

,0076 -0 



3623 

3065**** 
3094 

0546»^** 
2676E-01 
,0195* 
.4332E-01 
.0214* 
.4665E-02 
.0005 
.3143E-01 
.0034 
.9122E-01 
.0091 
.76«SS'01 
.0079 
.1560 
.0166 
.3140E-01 
.0032 
.2332 
0722**** 
,7297 
.0456M** 



O 
O 

o 
o 
o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 

O. 

o. 

o. 

o. 
-o. 
-o. 

o. 

o. 

o. 

o. 

o 

o 

-o 
-o 
-o 
-o 



1009E-02 
0165 
1665E-02 
0320** 
5471E-04 
0011 

1133E-02 
0229** 
9261E-02 
0516**** 
4101E-01 
0922**** 
1039E-02 
0455**** 
1652E-01 
,0215** 
,1106E-01 
.0173* 
.9636E-03 
.0007 
.1699E-01 
.0176* 
.6246E-03 
.0050 
.2566E-01 
.0447**** 
.2362E-02 
.0172* 
.1231E-01 
.0596**** 
2393 
2450**** 
,6631E-01 
.0727**** 
.2373E-01 
.0234** 
.2246E-01 
.0220* 
.2152E-01 
.0226** 
.6467E-01 
.0654^**** 
.6237E-03 
.0019 
.5013E-02 
.0031 



F6HSC0L2 

0.4707E-03 
0.0062 
0*2S69E-02 
0.0469**** 
-0.6501E-03 
-O.0126 
0.4616E-03 
0.0093 
0.9062E-02 
0.0463**** 
0.3062E-01 
0.0656**** 
0.7016E-03 
0.0293**** 
-0.1637E-01 
•»O.0203** 
0.9673E-02 
0.0144 
-0.2060E-01 
-0.0133 
-0.9204E-02 
-0.0062 
-0.1637E-02 
-0.0124 
0.1636E-01 
0.030S*** 
0.1463E-02 
0.0102 
0.4971E-02 
0.0230** 
-0.6123E-02 
-0.0079 
0.3635 
0.3690**** 
-0.2763E-01 
-0.0261** 
0.1300E-01 
0.0121 
0.1634E-01 
0.0164* 
0.5469E-01 
0.0531**** 
0.1215E-02 
0.0035 
-0.1472E-01 
*O.0066 



0.2722 
14265 



0.4506 
14265 



0.2695 
14265 



0.1766 
14265 



0.3510 
14265 



0.3650 
14265 



3^0 



TabI* 4 — eofi*t* 



TAHSC0L2 



6AHSC0L2 



rilAHSCU2 



crpLcu 



VKRBALl 
HATHSD21 
8CXIISD21 
CXVCSD2t 

COLAftLl 

OCCASPl 
CONCPTl 
tX)CUS21 
VORXVALl 

eonnmx 

SHDCPRTl 

AVGtAOi 

HOHVRKl 

CDASPHl 

NAnSCOLl 

FAHSCOLl 

TAHSCOLl 

CAHSCOLl 

FRAHSCLl 

CFPLCLl 

TXHVFIWl 

TYPFRNt 



O 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 

o 
o 

0 

-o 
-o 

0 
0 
0 

o 
o 

0 
0 

o, 
o, 

0. 

o. 

0. 
0. 

o. 

0. 
0. 

o. 

0. 
0. 
-0. 



.11171-02 
0192 

,27251-02 
»0465*««« 
.35241-03 
.0057 
,57511-03 
,0155 
,50711-02 
.0255* 
.22555-01 
>0451*»*« 
,57925-03 
>0401*»#« 
5549E-02 
C105 
2554E-01 
0355**«« 
1955EH>2 
0012 
4195E-01 
0355**** 
1319E-02 
0095 
5910E-01 
1124«««« 
7334E-02 
C494««*« 
5051 E-02 
0275«« 
2940E-01 
0251 

2993E-01 
0295«« 
1352 

1255**** 
5510E-01 
0597**** 
9042E-01 
0i55«««« 
1245E-01 
0115 
5254E-02 
0179 
7452E-02 
0043 



0.95551-03 O 

0.0159 . P 
0.2152S-02 O 

0.0390««« O 
-0.2531E-03 -O 

-0.0054 -O 
0.1307C-02 O 

0.0245«« O 

0.5739E-02 O 

0.0459*««« 0 

0.3059E-01 O 

0.0549**** 0 

0.9455E-03 O 

0.0391«*«« O 

0.3131E-03 -O 

0.0004 -O 

0.2192E-01 O 

0.0322*«« O 

0.3055E-02 -O 

0.0019 -O 

0.4551E-02 O 

0.0040 O 

-0.1235E-02 -0 

-0.0093 -O 

0.53S7E-01 O 

0.0575«««« 0, 

0.5571E-02 O 

0,0452«««» 0. 

0.4530E-02 O. 

0.0212* O. 

0.3940E-01 0. 

0.0379*** O. 

0.4132E-01 O. 

0.0414«««» O. 

0.5590£-Cl O. 

0.0527»»»# O. 

0.1252 O. 

0.1153»««# -O. 

0.5551E-01 O. 

0.0557«««» O. 

0.4501E-01 O. 

0.0439«««« O. 

0.4555E-02 -0. 

0.0140 -O 

-0.5531B-V O 

-O.O035 O. 



»1425E-02 
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even stronger effect on grades. Math test score also has a per- 
vasive influence on the opinions of others as to whether one 
should attend college and how much schooling one should complete. 
The effects of educational expectation also are strong and per- 
vasive. In fact, the estimated effects of educational expectation 
on the mathematics test score is slightly stronger than the effect 
of mathematics test score on educational expectation, and this 
pattern holds under controls for homework and grades. The effects 
of dropping out remain pervasive, but they are substantislly 
reduced in magnitude as compared to their values in table 3 — by 
over one-half in many instances. It is indeed interestir-/ to see 
that dropping out net of the controls in table 4, has an estimated 
positive effect on self-esteem. 

Estimates of the effects of vocational curriculum on these 
outcomes are displayed in table 5. None of these effects is 
large, but they certainly are consistent. Being a vocational 
concentrator has a negative effect on all 4 test scores, educa- 
tional expectation, occupational expectation, perceived college 
ability, grades, time spent on homework, and every variable mea- 
suring tha opinions of others regarding how much schooling one 
should attain, as well as the amount of schooling one expects 
one|s friends will achieve. In each of these instances the coef- 
ficients tend to shift gradually from negative to positive as the 
concentration in vocational curriculum decreases. The magnitude 
of the effects of the academic dummy variable, however, are not 
strong. The effects of the curriculum variables on self-esteem 
(C0NCPT2) are negligible. Small negative effects of participation 
in vocational education are evident on locus of control and 
"altruism" (IMSEEQ2) , and small positive effects are observed on 
work values (W0RKVAL2). 

Vocational students also spend more time with peer friends 
(TIMWFRN2) , and their friends tend to be less oriented to doing 
well in school (TYPFRN2) . Each of the unstandardized coefficients 
associated with one of the profile variables is equivalent to the 
deviation from the mean of those classified as in the general 
curriculum. Direct comparisons of the results in table 5 can be 
ma<?«! to the original differences by subtracting the mean for the 
general curriculum from the mean of each of the variables dis- 
played in table 2. This exercise shows that the original differ- 
ences among the 5 curricula are partially accounted for by con- 
trols for background and the lagged dependent variables, but not 
entirely. Because so many controls are used In the present study, 
and the number of cases is adequate to handle models of the size 
reported here. It is difficult to argue that the remaining effects 
of curriculum are spurious— due to selection into curriculum at 
the beginning of high school. However, such an interpretation 
could never be ruled out entirely. 

Until the work carried out at the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education under the direction of Paul 
Campbtll appeared, most empirical investigation of the effects of 
vocational education relied on self-report curriculum, and three 
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EFFECT ESTMATSS OF CUEKXCULUII PROFZLBS ON 24 ZN-SCKOOL OUTCOHESt HSB DATA 
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categories of curriculiun were used — acadeioic, vocational, and 
general. Often these have been collapsed into academic and other. 
Although Campbell and his colleagues (1981) showed that self- 
report curriculum and transcript data are not in close agreement, 
it is nevertheless of interest to examine the effects of self- 
report curriculum for comparison with past research and because 
perceptions may carry influence that would not be reflected in 
formal records of curriculum. The top panel of table 6 (panel 1) 
reports estimates of the effects of self--report curriculum. 
Except for the substitution of self-report for the profiles based 
on transcripts, specifications of the equations in table 6 match 
the specifications in table 5. Although the effects here 
generally are not as strong as the effects derived from the trans- 
cript data, the pattern is precisely the same. Perceived voca- 
tional curriculum tends to deflate performance and career 
expectations, and perceived academic curriculum has positive 
effects on their outcomes. 

It would be impossible to fully capture in survey data the 
exposure of students through 4 years of high school to various 
curricula. Therefore it is useful to experiment with a variety of 
approaches. In an attempt to gather into one variable some of the 
most salient aspects of curriculum, the present study defined an 
index that is intended to differentiate both at the bottom and the 
top of the curriculum hierarchy. The index is defined by posi- 
tively weighting the following aspects of curriculum: taken first 
algebra course, taken second algebra course, taken trigonometxry, 
taken calculus, taken geometry, taken biology, taken chemistry, 
taken physics, taken honors English, taken honors mathematics, 
number of foreign language courses taken (standardized to the 0-1 
range), and self-*report academic curriculum. The following 
aspects of curriculum were weighted negatively: taken remedial 
English, taken remedial mathematics, and self --report vocational 
curriculum. All components of the index were measured by self- 
report of respondents. Estimates of the effects of the index on 
each of the 24 outcomes are displayed in the second panel of table 
6. The curriculum index exercises pervasive and very strong 
effects. Curriculum has a strong positive effect on all the test 
scores, particularly mathematics, on both career expectation 
variables (EDASP2 and 0CCASP2) and perceived college ability, on 
homework, on grades, and on all of the variables indicating expec- 
tations of others regarding the amount of schooling one should 
attain. A high score on the index also increases the chance that 
one's friends expect to attend college. Curriculum has a positive 
effect on internal locus of control (L0CaS2) and on self-esteem 
(C0NCPT2), though the latter effect is small. It also tends to 
increase association with peers who get good grades and are inte- 
grated into school life and decreases the amount of time spent 
with peer friends. Although the coefficients of the full model 
used in conjunction with the curriculum index are not tabulated to 
conserve space, inspection of them reveals that in most instances 
the curriculiim index has the strongest effect of any independent 
variable except the lagged value of the dependent variable; in 
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EFFECT ESTIMATES OF ALTERNATIVE HEASUHES OF CURRICULUH 
ON IN-SCHOOL OUTCONES: HSi> DATA 
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0.15if««»» 



-0.4451 
-0.0144* 
-0.2205 
-0.0055 

0.5729C-01 

0.0019 
3.152 

0.0515«««« 



Ml 5-SQ 
N0./CA5CS 



-0.4511 
-0.0145* 
-0.2255 
-0.0057 

0.9157C-01 

0.0030 
3.112 

0.0779«««« 



PRCONCD 
PHLCONCD 
PRCONEXD 
CURXNDXl 



0.5595 

14255 

C0MCPT2~^ 

0.1344C-01 

0.0075 

0.2S57E-O1 

0.0174* 

0.2355E-01 

O.OldS 

0.741 lE-Ol 

0.0326*« 



0.5490 
14255 



-0.3232 
-0.0429«««« 

-0.2550 
-0.0410«««« 
-0.5331E-01 
-0.0072 
1.170 
0.1229«««« 



0.5435 
14255 



-1.949 
-0.0255««« 

-2.049 
-0.0353«««« 
-0.4925 
-0.0073 
3.959 

0.0452«««« 



0.3759 
14255 



0.4542 
14255 



-0.1557E-01 
-0.0079 

0.5755E-03 

0.0005 

0.5642E-02 

0.0037 

0.1955 

0.0567««#« 



woEicvAL2 EDASPiii ZNisioi' 



0.1554 
14255 

COifNUM' 



5DJ ll-SO 
NO. /CASES 



PECOKCD 



0.2141 
14255 

C0LABL2' 



0.3222 
14255 

AVGEADi" 



0.199SE-01 
0.0204* 
0.3010E-01 
0.0373«««« 

-0.94a7E-03 
-0.0010 

0.1054E-01 

0.0055 

0.1552 
14255 



-0.2101 

-0.030S«««« 

-0.1955 

-0.0349«««« 

-0.5940E-01 

-0.0102 

0.5453 

0.0742«««« 



-0.7721E-01 

-0.0357«««« 

-0.3510E-01 

-0.0205* 

-0.4752E-01 

-0.0230«« 

-0.2315C-01 

-0.0057 



-0.3504E-01 

-0.0059 

-0.1354 

-0.0255«« 

-0.103S 

-0.0154 

-0.1423E-01 

-0.0015 



0.3124 
142S5 



0.1139 
14255 



0.0755 
14255 



-0.9859E-01 
-0.0375««»» 
PRLCONCD -0.5559E-01 
-0.0307»»»« 
PRCOMEXD -0.3204E-01 

-0.0124 
CURINDXl 0.3579 

0.1105«««» 



H0MWRK2 SiloipRTi RAHSCOCi PifiicoES" 



AD J 5-99 
N0./CA9tfS 



0.2775 
142€5 



'>.3r 75E-02 
.0015 
-O.5034E-O1 
-O.0459«»»» 
-O.5022E-01 
-0.0259»»»» 

0.3935 

0.1472«#o» 

0.4504 
14255 



-0.4972 
-0.039S«««« 
-0.5559 
-0.0535«»«» 
-0.2113 
-0.0171» 
2.090 
0.1315»»»» 

0.2975 
14255 



-0.2535 

-0.0174* 

-0.2341 

-0.0194* 

-0.2555 

-0.0157» 

-1.205 
-0.0555««»» 



-0.9504E-01 
-0.0553«««« 
-0.5597E-01 
-0.0455*««» 
-0.3559E-01 
-0.0255»»»« 

0.3455 

0.1555«««» 



0.1757 
14255 



0.3550 
14255 



-0.5157E-01 
-O.OS25«««« 
-O.5OO3E-01 
-0.045a«««« 
-0.4193E-01 
-0.0275«««« 

0.3243 

0.l55r««»« 

0.3952 
14255 



PRCONCD -O . 5914E-01 
-0.043/**»» 

PRLCONCD -0.5959E-01 
-0.0455»*#» 

PRCONEXD -0.S032E-O1 
-0.0324«»«» 

CURINDXl 0.3250 

0.1542«««» 



-0.5101E-01 
-0.0355«»»» 
-0.7525E-01 
-0.0502*««» 
-0.3240E-01 
-0.0210«» 

0.3495 

0.1750«»«» 



-0.1171 

-0.0742»»»« 

-0.5552E-01 

-0.0555«««» 

-0.5929E-01 

-0.0352»»«» 

0.3402 

0.1705«^»»» 



ADJ R-SO 
NO. /CASES 



-0.9977E-01 
-0.0713«««« 
-0.5077E-01 
-0.0525«««« 
-0.5014E-01 
-0.0355»»»» 

0.2711 

0.1535«*»» 



0.2517 
14255 



0.5235E-01 

0.0151« 

0.1201 

0.0320«««« 

^•45125-01 

0.0101 
-0.2525 
-0.0457»»«« 



0.2355 
14255 



0.3155 
14255 



0.2055 
14255 



0.1350 
14255 



TYPrRM2 

-O.3235E-01 
-0.0350«««« 
-0.175$E-01 
-0.0254«« 
-0.10S5E-01 
-0.0125 
0.7119E-01 
0.0551«««« 

0.1105 
14255 



NotMt 



p < .09 p < .01 ... p < .001 .... ^ < 
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most instances the effect of curriculum is strongest by a vide 
margin.^ 

A voluminous body of research in the status attainment tradi- 
tion has emphasized the importance of the effects of significant 
others such as parents, peers, and school personnel on the forma- 
tion of career plans of teenage youth (see Campbell [1983] for a 
review) • The evidenje supporting this view is pervasive and 
impressive (e.g., Hauser, Tsai, and Sewell 1983; Jencks, Crouse, 
and Mueser 1983). The evidence presented here raises fundamental 
questions about the primary conclusion of that research. The 
basic idea in the status attainment work is that status background 
characteristics get translated into career outcomes by the mecha- 
nism of parents and other significant others Influencing the 
career goals of youth. Here, however, we have seen that what 
happens in school has a much stronger effect on educational expec- 
tation and occupational expectation than any of the significant 
other variables. Furthermore, what happens in school, as indica- 
ted by the curriculum index, has a much stronger effect on the 
career expectations held by significant others for youth than does 
the status index or income. Of course, it is possible that if all 
the significant other variables (EDASPMl, MAHSCOLl, FAHSCOLl, 
TAHSCOLl, GAHSCOLl, FRAHSCLl, and CFPLCLl) were aggregated into a 
single index of significant others' expectations and behaviors, 
the effects of significant others would be as larre as those of 
curriculum. Khen the calculations are repeated with an index of 
significant other variables substituted in place of the components 
of the index it is found that the significant other index has 
almost no effect on the test scores and moderate effects on educa- 
tional and occupational expectations. The curriculum index has 
twice the effect of the significant other index on educational 
expectation and about the same size effect on occupational expec- 
tation (though just slightly smaller) . The dominating effects of 
curriculum on homework, grades, perceived college ability, and 
locus of control are preserved in the new specification. The 
coefficients for both the significant other index and the curricu- 
lum index are displayed in panel 3 of table 6. Panel 4 of table 6 
shows effect estimates of curriculum when the vocational profiles 
and the curriculum index are entered simultaneously as right-side 
variables. The simultaneous inclusion of both types of curriculum 
variables does not change the substantive interpretations very 
much over those already inferred. Effect estimates of the curri- 
culum index are changed to only a trivial extent (compare panel 4 
to panel 2). The effects of the profiles are changed somewhat, 
but not enough to change qualitative conclusions very much (com- 
pare panel 4 of table 6 to table 5) . The effects of being a 
vocational concentrator on test scores and career expectations are 
smaller (in absolute magnitude) in table 6 (panel 4) than in 
table 5, but they were not large in table 5. Similar observations 
apply to all the significant other variables and to the two 
friends variables (TIM;fFRN2, TYPFRN2) . It is interesting that the 



^The effects of gender on science test score and occupational 
expectation are somewhat stronger than the curriculum effects « 
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SJISii^f^n"!!.**' °* "'^"9 • vocational conc«ntrator on 

Post-High School O utcomes for the HSB Sample 
»re rfSo^i^H f«^E°^^"'*^? outcomes using the HSB sample 

fit llul^^L^^ subsections. The first summarizes findings 

for educational outcomes. The second reports results for famiiv 
outcomes. The third reports findings fo? vo?iSg SehaviS?. ^ 

Post-Hi gh School Educei^-jon and Training 

Four post-high school outcomes are included in the analvses 
These are /hether the respondent was attending a 4-yea? cSlUge 
university at the time of the second follow-up (CUNl^^r whlthS^ 
the respondent was attending a junior college at the time of the 
second follow-up (JRC0L3) , whether the respondent was at?eSding a 
vocationnl or technical institute at the time of thJ secoSd 
follow-up (CV0CSCH3), and the amount of time in yea?s ?Sa? the 

K?S°"*'r^,**?*' enrolled in a post-secondary^institu?ion since 

high school (C0LTIM3). Table 7 reports estimates of effeJtS of 
curriculum and selected oth^r variables. The full specification 
of each equation (column in table 7) closely matches ?Se specifi- 
cations used for the in-school outcomes. T^ble 7 reports ^SilJs 
from models in which both the curriculum profile variables (based 
r2«ni2L«?°°^ transcripts) and the curriculum !nS2x tSa^ld oS 
respondent report) are entered as independent variables. 

One of the chief findings summarized in table 7 is that none 
of these variables has much of an effect on attendance at Si SSiSr 
holiTf J5 »/°"ti?n«l-technical institute. The S-s^Se for 
a«S n5 J? J? equations is near 0. On the other handrmoderately 
good prediction of current enrollment in a university or 4-vear 
college and of the amount of time enrolled in colleg^ il obll^Bd 
The curriculum index, as with the in-school outcome!; eJercisH a* 

cSScSSLiS^'.;???'.*'"'^ • vocational concen??Sto? Sr uSted 

SSS^r J S"" still has a small negative impact on college atten- 

cS???culSm ?ndiS"Jf2^ "^^^'^ reported in table 7 is that tSe 
index has as strong or stronger effect on college 
attendance than does lagged educational expectation. It also has 
a stronger effect than any other variable except for the effect If 

test scores do not have as large an effect, it must be empha- 
lAlcku t7li.Tl •'5*'=^? ^ effects, no? S?ect 

Jj^ecSiioi .Jd S/Jiir"'*^ ^"J^;^ measures of educational 

expecration and the test scores had been used, the results oro- 

eJSiLroi** ■*'°y ^^^^ variAbiSs ISriialle? 

?f5 S^LSJ*. specification is preferable 

for present purposes because we first want to identify total 

iSfSS?; .11 jT^-i^ly ^e of interest in fSJSJe Jes2«ih to 

ttlrlti^. in^^^ening routes by which these total effects 
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TABLt 7 



SFTECT CSTZNATES OF CURIIZCULUH AND SELECTED OTHER 
VARXABLES ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION OUTCOMES i 
HSS DATA 



CUNZ4yR3 



CJRC0L3 



CV0CSCH3 



C0LTXH3 



BLACXCNP 

HZSPNCNP 

SEXCNP 

SESNZNCl 

LFHZHCIH 

VCRBALl 

HATKSD21 

SCZNSD21 

CZVCSD21 

DROP0UT2 

COASPl 

OCCASPl 

COLABLl 

AVCRADl 

HOHtfRKl 

CONrPTl 

PRCOVCD 

PRLCONCD 

PRCONEXD 

PRACADD 

CURZNDXl 



0.43401-01 
0.0303««« 

-O.M91B-02 

-O.OOSB 

-O.1660B-O1 

-0.0X70 
0.AB2CB-01 
0.tlB2«*** 
0.i:(90B-01 
O.OIBS 
O .34731-02 
0.0M3««*« 
0.362BB-02 
0.070S***« 

-0.1744B-02 

-O.03S7«« 
O.SSME-OS 
O.OIM 

-O.104S 

-O.0741**** 
0.2S49E-01 
0.14B6*«*« 
O.B0O4E-O3 
0.0360«*«* 

-0.7S40E-02 

-0.0177 
0.6760E-01 
0.1177»»«« 
0.712SE-02 
0.0S30«««« 

-O.B733E-02 

-O.OllB 

-0.7B14B-01 

-O.0SOB«««« 

-0.4442t-01 

-O.03«2«««« 

-O.30«2E-01 

-O.020€« 
0.73B4B-01 
0.0240«« 
0.3432 
0.1BS4«««« 



-0.4292E-02 
-0.0042 

o.2Baoc-ot 

0.03B7«# 

0.23MB-01 

0.03C2««« 

0.2M4B-01 

0.04BB**** 

-0.952BB-02 

-O.OISS 

-0.33B4B-03 

*0.00BB 

-0.4442E-03 

-0.017S 
0.1447B-02 
0.0414«« 

-0.7469C-03 

-0.0214 

-0.B44BB-01 

-0.0B3B«««« 
0.461SE*02 
0.0377«« 

*0.1799E*03 

*0.0113 
0.1409E-01 
0.0439««« 

^.1205E-01 

-O.0294« 

-O.B241B-04 

-0.0009 

-O.2423B-02 

-0.004S 
0.1404C-O1 
0.012B 
0.1B73B-01 
0.0214* 
O.B4aOB-02 
O.OOBO 

-O.S192C*01 

-0.02a2«« 

-0.4311S-02 

-0.0033 



-0.2029E-02 O. 
-0.0034 O. 

0.2222E-02 O. 

0.004B O. 

0.B30K-02 O. 

0.0141 O. 

0.67B9E-03 O. 

0.0022 O. 

O.26S0E-O2 O. 

0.0075 O. 
-0.B492E-03 O. 
-0.03B1* O. 
-0.1349E-03 O. 
-O.0054 O. 

O.2S20C-O3 -O. 

0.012S -O. 

0.4176E-03 O. 

0.0207 O. 
-0.2B09E*01 -O. 
-0.04B3**«« -O. 
-0.7026E-03 O. 
-0.0099 O. 
-0.4650E-03 O. 
-0.0507«««« 0< 

0.1224E-02 O. 

0.0066 O. 
-O.lllBE-01 0< 
-0.0472«*« 0< 

0.1053E-02 0< 

0.0190 O. 

0.B997B-03 -O. 

0.0029 -O. 

0.6126B-02 -O. 

C.0097 -O. 

0.6332C-02 -O. 

0.012S -0< 

0.7B1SB*02 -0< 

0.0127 -0< 
-0.6S71C-02 -O. 
-0.0092 — Oi 
-0.17S4B-02 O. 
-0.0023 O. 



6609E-01 

0321««« 

3109E*>01 

0192« 

3493E-01 

0266«« 

1939 

1436«««« 

1193E-01 
0094 
1792E-02 
0226 

3066S-02 

0416««« 

1297E-03 

OOIB 

1647B-02 

0235« 

3602 

16S7«««« 

4419E-01 

1796«««« 

1160E-03 

0037 

299SE*01 

0402«««« 

M2aE-01 

0975«««« 

7374B-02 

03B3«««« 

9622B-02 

OOBB 

7712B-01 

0391«««« 

3071B-01 

0179« 

2307S-02 

0011 

2B63E--01 
0069 
4796 
1790««#« 



ADJ R-SO 
NO. /CASES 



0.3927 
9936 



0.0396 
9936 



0.0066 
9936 



0.4140 
9619 



llot«a: 1* D«p«nd«nt variablM cress eoluMsi ind«p«nd«nt vari«> 
•bl«a cress re«#e. 

2. firet entry in eech peir e£ rows is the unetenderdlced eeefficientt 
the eecend entry ie the etenderdised ceeff icient. 



• p < .05 p < .01 eee p < .001 e««« p 4 .0001 
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Family Outcoines 



separated from a^iSr^JigrSiSf SiSS sSi^Si^&ir^f?^^ 

a parent since high school (Pf>SMls^\ -US /^{ w"^' became 

bom since high school rNCHAH^VV^ i' number of children 

gender differlScJf ?2ga^S?S5"tti;e llllTi^V ^^^f^^^^^^^ 
carried out separately for nal2J J J ' analyses were 
impossible to gfJeJiJaSS J^i^a JfrSjgi*?; oil 
married, and the probability of haJiJg childLS f/SfJ*."*''*'' 
married people than among sLgle peoSle MorfSvf^ tf'^'' 
quences of parenthood depend on whethe?'«nJ » '.^5* 
for females. Therefore anal vLsSJ fL ^f* married, especially 
number of children a^f^eSoJj^S ^ separation, parenthood, and 
the responSsiirSSrfeviJ^Snjfj^PT^^^^.^'y ^^"^ thither 
were asked a sScjJeJce o? oSesJw rfJf^S?***"^* «SB sample 

in the base-year su?Jey ^evera? «J ?h '^^"^ marriage and family 
predictors of the polt-hiah variables were added as 

The added v«iS?es 2e }i? JSde^^S^?!;^"*' ^f^^'^ outcomes, 
that is intended to Sdiiate ?he iJL^J^^S^^^ (FAMILYl) 
a strong or stable faSily ?2? wi2?Sn ?H* * ^^^P^n^ent places on 
get married (MAREXl) ^3^' ihLh!^^ J!!*^ respondent expected to 
children (CHILDEXl) (4?^ aaelhll l^t respondent expected to have 
become a parent for the flS? 55* ff^P®"***"^ expected to 

respondent "s mf?JiS aJ llZl ^^e 
and (6) whether the res?onS2St ijs a pS-nl .^"'Tf^ (MARRIEDl) , 
first survey r parentis NonS ^^ fw parent at the time of the 
the precStXg aJJfSsii' ul^Lll ^Jese variables were included in 
the ?revious\n2?&re"?:?rtJid"iiiri?^^^^ variables included in 

P«e„?I?",?iSB''isE^?SS,r:^S?i^f" intervening variable., 
•ffects. Sm.U iamplS iLSf i5i*fh:*'"i' «i9nificantly negative 

is for thee. cisS tSS cHJIiSLS .rr^J'^f^'^J^^P"' " 
are less likely to be married bS ?h!5 significant. Blacks 

Children than -n-bla'cSraMinf^Jb^reinct'S^HJe^'iSSI^i-S? 
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TABLE • 



EFFECT ESTIMATES OF CUMXCULUK AND SELECTED OTHER 
VARIABLES ON FAMILY OUTCOHESl MSB DATA 



Rarria«« af t«r S«paratiPn from m P«r«nt einc« KS 

High Sehool Marriage aftar MS Malaa 







Faaalaa 


Nalaa 




Faaalaa 




Hamad 






HARAHS3 


MARAHS3 

•maa^wvv# v 


SEPAHS3 


8EPAHS3 


PARAHSa 


PARAHS3 


BLACKCMP 

^FWaa^# 9% \0 mm w 


-0.4B44E-01 


-0.9M4E-01 


-0.2B59E- 


02 


-0.74B5E- 


01 


0.6407E-01 


0.1234 






-0.0SB9*** 


H>.0B59**** 


-0.0023 




-0.0672 






0.0549 




HISPHCMP 


0. iC57E-01 


~0 , 3659E-01 


-0.23B5E- 


01 


0.6932E- 


02 


^.aso7C-oa 


0.4903E- 


01 




0.0265 


-0.0396** 


-0.0416 




0.0114 




-0.0024 


0.0465 




SESHIMCl 


— />. 2a%2E-Oi 


-O.a7O9C-01 


0.4965E-01 


-O.4230E- 


02 


^ . 9760E— 02 


-0.6319E-02 






-0.060B*** 


0.1003 




-0.0091 




— 0.0417* 


-0.0069 




LFMIMCIM 






-0.4790E-01 


^.172BE- 


01 


«^.lSSaE-02 


0.5791E-01 




0.00B4 


-0.0134 


-0.0955 




0.0351 




—0.0059 


0.0627 




i/lf Ur W 1 » 


0. i055 


0.2713 


0.9494E-01 


0.1525E-01 




0.5319E-01 




W. A ^^F^ w w w w 


0.2aiS««** 


0.1694^^ 




0.0290 




O.0494** 


0.0515 




VERBALl 


— O. 1 IMC— 02 


-0.6124E-O3 


-0.2B11E-02 


0.2915E- 


03 


•O.647lC-0a 


0.3257E- 


02 




-0.036B 


-0.0137 


-O.0B21 




0.0069 




-0.0366 


0.0S16 




KATHSD2i 






0.1610E-02 


-0.1179E- 


02 


o.662ac-oa 


0.1992E-02 




O.OOIB 


-0.0216 


0.0490 




-0.0347 




0.0432 


0.0329 




SClMSD2i 


-0. 1642E^9 


0.2706E-03 


0.1125E-02 


0.2610E- 


02 


-0.5329E-03 


-0.6447E-02 




•0.0060 


0.0066 


0.0399 




0.0956 




-0.0345 


-0.1241 




ClVCSfi2i 


0.5984EH)3 


-0.3477E-03 


-0.1416E-02 


-0.2046E- 


02 


0.6173E-04 


0.1440E-03 




0.0224 


-O.0OB5 


-0.0513 




-0.0696 




0.0054 


0.0026 




ED ASP 1 


-0 • 9'^B5E-02 


-0.6713E-02 


0.1502E-02 


-0.2291E-02 


-0.1147E-02 


-0.2096E-01 




-0.0400 


•0.0479** 


0.0126 




-0.0224 




-0»0216 


-0.0957 




OCCASPl 


-o.2ia7E-oa 


-0.4296E-03 


-0.50S2E-03 


-0.1935E-03 


-0.6419E-04 


0.2262E-03 




•0, 0192 


-0. 0206 


-0.0366 




-0.0140 




—0.0101 


0.0093 




COLABLl 


-0. i27SE-0i 


0.iS36E-O2 


0.4691E-01 


0.4702E-02 


0.2966E-02 


-0.2443E-01 




-0.0529** 


0.0040 


0.2034* 




0.020' 




0.0215 


-0.0575 




AVCRADl 


O. 1004C— Ol 




-0.2301E-01 


0.395BE-02 


-o.aas6c-o2 


0.4260E-01 






A Al A9 


-0.0711 




0.0126 
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-0.0409 
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0.1091 






A A 
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0.0629 




A ACA^B 
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0.46BBE-02 


-0.1194E-02 
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0.1067E-01 
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0.0563 




-0.0135 
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0.0667 




CHILDEXl 


-0.il99E-01 


0.3420E-01 


0.6359E-01 


-O.4662E-01 


-0.1241E-01 


-0.6560E-02 




-0.0151 


0.0272 


0.0776 




-0.0494 




-0.0279 


-0.0057 
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mA AKl 9ffa_A^ 


A \ A7a 


-0.141B 




-0.1449 




««A 1091 


-0.9569 






-0.0067 


0.0149 


-0.0307 




-0.0555 




-0.0256 


-0.1126 




PARENT 1 


0.B617E-O1 


-0.6662E-0] 


0.2073 




0.5990E-01 


0.9476E-01 


0.3176 






0.0234 


-0.0154 


0.0B94 




0.0256 




0.0427* 


0.0743 




PRCORCD 


0.3B50E-02 


0.2162E-01 


-0.2579E-01 


-0.5653E-01 


0.3960E-C2 


-0.1075 






0.0042 


0.01B3 


-0.0294 




-0.0722 




0.0076 


-0.0666 




PRLCONCD 


-0.2666E-02 


-0.4477E-02 


-0.1449E-01 


-0.9071E-02 


-0.6270E-02 


0.1663 






-0.0039 


-0.0045 


-0.0195 




-0.0120 




-0.0166 


0.1217 




PRCONEXD 


-0.2BB7E-02 


0.27B7E-01 


-0.6449E-01 


-0.4169E-01 


-0.5116E-02 


0.3637E-01 




-0.0034 


0.0235 


-0.0726 




-0.0563 




-0.0106 


0.02?2 




PRACADD 


-0.1597E-01 


0.9174E-02 


1.636 




-0.5460E-01 


-0.6554E-02 


1.993 






-0.0099 


0.0035 


0.0274 




-0.0154 




-0.0076 


0.0161 




CURZNDXi 


-0.9141E-02 


-0.4574E-01 


-0.6734E-01 


O.3263E-01 


-0.2606E-02 


0.1664 






-0.0092 


-0.0293 


-0.0615 




0.0302 




-0.0047 


0.0643 




ADJ R-SQ 


0.0740 ( 


D.160B 


0.0107 




0.0004 




0.0371 


0.0510 




NO. /CASES 


4191 


4999 


294 




652 




3697 


294 
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SCSNZHCl 
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SCZNS021 
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0.0799« 
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0.1902 
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-0.0272 
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-0.0409 
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0.0052 
-0.9535E-02 
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0.1914B-02 
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0.0112 
0.2952B-01 
0.0129 
-0.1347B-01 
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0.1343B-01 
0.OO72 
-O 2449 
-0,0479 
-0.1209 
-0.0294 
-0.9599B-01 
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0.2270 
0.0319 
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4147 



0.9959E-01 
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-0.0491* 

-0.1032E-02 
-0.0033 
0.2051E-01 
0.0370* 
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0.7157E-03 
0.0399 
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-0.0290 
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0.9427E-02 
0.0395 

-0.5557E-02 
-0.0259 

-0.1O03E-02 
-0.0197 

0.5152E-02 
0,0179 
-0.2217E-02 
-0,0049 
0.3300E-01 
0.0972* 
-0,4190E-03 
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-O.1123E-01 
-0.0210 
-0,1493 
-0,0314 
0.1979 
0.0593*** 
0.9190B-03 
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-0.1199E-01 
-0.02S9 
-0.1041E-01 
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0.0099 
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0.3009 
0.0949 
0.1312 
0.0991 
0.9223E-01 
0.0717 
0.2252E-01 
0.0173 
0.9929E-01 
0.0909 

0.4533E-02 
0.0509 

-0.4194E-02 
-0.0491 

-0.1413E-02 
-0.0193 

0.2374E-02 
0.033t 
-0.2993E-01 
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-0.7942E-03 
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0.0999 
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0.9992S-01 
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0.1499E-01 
0.0237 
-0.1599E-01 
-0.0391* 
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-0.0279 
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0.1973**** 

-0.1275E-02 
-0.0422 
0.95109-03 
0.0292 
0 .35149-03 
0,0129 
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0.2493E-02 
0.0257 

-0.3731E-04 
-0.0029 

-0.9215E-02 
-0.0229 
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-0.0035 
-0.4157E-03 
-0.0057 

0.5199E-02 
0.0129 
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0.3079E-01 
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0.12999-01 
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-0.0034 
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0.1593E-02 
0.0434 
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where the sample size is large. Although the sign of the coeffi- 
cient associated with black for being separated from a marriage is 
negative for both sexes, it is not significant in either case. In 
the case of males, it is very close to 0. Unlike the case for 
education, plans and attitudes regarding family expressed in high 
school do not exercise strong effects on marital and family 
behavior in the first 2 years after high school. The age at which 
one expected to first become a parent (CHLAGEl) expressed when a 
sophomore in high school does, however, have a statistically 
significant negative effect on whether one has had any children 
since high school and on the number of children for females, 
irrespective of whether they were ever married, but similar effect 
estimates are not observed for males. The effects for females are 
not large. Interestingly, age when one expects to first become a 
parent has a negative effect on marriage for both genders, 
but marriage expectation (MAREXl) does not. In addition, having 
been a parent in high school (PARENTl) has a significantly posi- 
tive effect on parenthood and number of children since high 
school. 

Voting Behavior 

Two variables describing voting behavior are available from 
the second follow-up survey of HSB sophomores; these are regist- 
ered to vote since reaching 18, and having voted since 18. Effect 
estimates are presented in table 9. Effects of the curriculum 
variables are negligible, but other variables related to career 
attainments do exhibit significant effects. Dropping out of high 
school has a marked negative impact on the propensity to register 
to vote and to vote. Educational expectation, perceived college 
ability, and verbal test score all have small but statistically 
significant positive effects on registering to vote and voting. 
Parental status also has moderately strong positive effects on 
both outcomes, it is interesting to note that blacks, ceteris 
paribus, are more likely to register to vote and to vote than 
nonblacks. None of these effects is strong, however, and both R- 
squares are small. 

Results from the NLS Sample 

In many ways the analyses with the NLS Youth is different 
from the analyses with the HSB. First, the NLS sample contains 8 
cohorts. As noted in chapter 3, presence of 8 cohorts in the 
sample means that a simple dynamic model that applies precisely 
the same for each cohort nevertheless implies that nonlinear 
estimati;»n should be car 'ed out involving the age variable, or 
that separate analyses be conducted for each age group, in the 
present exploratory analyses, however, age is simply entered as a 
linear control in all the analyses. 

A second way in which the NLS sample differs from the HSB ls 
that the older cohorts of the NLS have been out of high school 
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TABLE 9 



ErrCCT ESTXHATCS OF CURRICULUM AND SELECTED CTHER 
VARIABLES ON VOTING BEHAVIOR: HSB DATA 



RECV0TE3 



V0TED3 



BLACKCHP 

MISPNCHP 

SEXCHP 

SESNINCl 

LFHINCIH 

VERBALl 

MATHSD21 

SCINSD21 

CIVCSD21 

DR0P0UT2 

EDASPX 

OCCASPl 

COLABLl 

AVCRADl 

HOHVRKl 

CONCPTl 

PRCONCD 

PRLCONCD 

PRCONEXD 

PRACADD 

CURINDXl 



ADJ R-SO 
NO. /CASES 



0.1326 

0.0B50«««« 

0.2B20E-01 

0.0229* 
-0.1394E-01 
-0.0140 

0.M23E-01 

o.oa53«««« 

0.BB50E-03 

O.OOOB 

0.27S6E-02 

0.0470** 
-0.1239E-0? 
-0.0222 
-0.1177E-02 
-0.0221 

0.9325E-03 

0.0176 
-0.1530 
-0.099S«««« 

0.B039E-02 

0.0430** 

0.7045E-05 

0.0003 

0.2363E-01 

O.04a2««* 
-O.lOBSE-01 
-0.0174 

0.23B2E-03 

0.0016 

0.2630E-01 

0.031B** 
-0.23BSE-01 
-0.0142 

0.6640E-0a 

0.0005 
-0.3739E-01 
-0.0231* 

0.2112E-01 

0.0063 

0.43B5E-0i 

0.021B 

0.0605 
9730 



0.B455E-O1 
0.0561«««« 

-0.7066E-02 
-0.0059 
-0.6704E-02 
-0.0070 

0.4959E-01 

0.0632**** 

0.2231E-02 

0.0025 

0.2042E-02 

0.0360* 
-0.213BE-02 
-0.0396* 
-0.2B77E-03 
-0.0056 

0.B117E-03 

0.0156 
-0.1274 
-0.0B57**** 

0.61B1E-02 

0.0343* 

0.5800E-04 

0.O025 

0.14B3E-01 

0.0313* 
-0.6515C-02 
-O.OlOB 

0.5212E-03 

0.0037 

0.3472E-01 

0.0434**** 
-0.1577E-01 
-0.009B 

0.7764E-03 

0.0006 
*0.504BE-02 
-C.0032 
-0.1707E-01 
-0.0053 

0.42a7E-01 

0.0220 

0.0493 
96B6 
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tLomiiiefnt* 

p t .05 •• p < .01 *** p < .001 •••• p < .0001 
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much longer than the KSS sophoaore cohort. Those who were 21 at 
the tine of the base-year survey (1979) would be out of high 
school 8-9 years or more at the tine of the fifth follow-up con- 
ducted in 1984. A third difference is that the NLS data were 
collected by interview rather than by self -administered question- 
naire; the NLS data appear to be more accurate, probably due in 
part to the nethod of administration, on the other hand, the NLS 
data do not contain good measures of career expectations, no 
measure of parental income while respondents were still in school, 
and only one administration of tests. Further, the tests were not 
administered in early high school for most of the sample. Last, 
the data needed to construct the curriculum index (CURINDXl) were 
not requested from NLS respondents; consequently, results are 
reported here for the profile variables and self -report curriculum 
track (academic, vocational, general) . The self-report is viewed 
in part as a proxy for educational and occupational expectations 
measured during high school. 

Results for the NLS sample are organized into four sections. 
The first summarizes findings for educational outcomes; the second 
treats crime. The third analyzes drug use, and the last deals 
with family variables. 



Educational Outcomes 

Nine educational outcomes are examined. These are (1) at- 
tended a 4-year college or university (ATN4YC0L) , (2) completed a 
4-year college or univer:.ity (C0M4YC0L) , (3) attended a 2-year 
junior or community college (ATN2YC0L) , (4) completed a 2-year 
junior or community college (C0M2YC0L) , (5) years of schooling 
completed (EDATTN6) , (6) received government training after high 
school (RGTRNAHS), (7) completed government train '.ng after high 
school (CGTRNAHS), (8) received other training after high school 
(ROTRNAHS) , and (9) completed other training after high school 
(COTRNAHS) . -"able 10 shows effect estimates for these outcomes. 

As in the HSB sample, the curriculum variables do exercise 
fairly strong effects on attending and completing a 4-year college 
and on educational attainment. Being a vocational concentrator 
has a small but significantly negative effect on attendance and 
completion. Its effect on attainment is not significant, though 
it is negative. Being in the academic track as defined by the 
transcripts (ACADTRSC) has a small positive effect on attendance 
and attainment but not on completion. The self -report academic 
track (ACADMIC) has a strong positive effect on attendance and on 
attainment. These results likely are due to the omission of 
educational expectation from the specification. B 



^See the discussion in chapter 3 of this decision. 
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TABLE 10 



Errccr cstxmtcs op cuKmcuLUH and selected otker variables 

ON POSTSCCONDARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING: NLS YOUTH 
Pm«1 li Total Supl«9 Ho EKpoctatlon/Aaplratlon VarlablM 



ATN4YC0L 



ATN2YC0L 



C0H4YC0L 



C0H2YC0L 



EDATTN6 



RGTPNAHS 



CGTRNAHS 



ROTRHAHS 



COTRHAHS 



U1 



RlfRALM 
f 0RBAH14 
SEl 
BLACR 
■ISPANIC 
AGE 

N0IHHN14 
SNIHIIN14 
rAIHmil4 

srimNi4 

NTNSSI14 

PtH88I14 

NTHEDCl 

PTHEDCl 

NSIBSl 

INTLAM 



-0.41108-01 

-0.0363 

-0.144SE-01 

-0.012B 

-0.2212B-01 

-0.023G* 
0.14BB 
0.1339*M» 
0.6MSE-01 
0.0520#««« 
0.7BiaB-02 
0.03G6«* 
0.36395-02 

o.ooia 

-O.GlOOK-01 

-0.01S5 
0.1333B-01 
0.0125 

-O. 30698-01 

-0.0155 
0.77778-03 
0.0260« 
0.12158-02 
0.043B«M 
0.10678-01 
0.0636«M« 
0.10998-01 
0.07B9«««« 
0.73628-04 
0.0004 

-0.1B23B-01 

-0.0151 



-0.2736E-01 

-0.0276 

-0.76a6E-02 

-o.ooao 

0.2671E-01 

0.0326« 

0.6167E-01 

0.0634«M« 

0.6659E-01 

0.057a«««« 

-0.B934E-02 

-0.0478«« 

-0.14568-01 

-0.0064 

-0.64148-01 

-0.0167 

-0.36258-02 

-0.0039 

-0.96178-02 

-0.0057 

-0.66198-04 

-0.0026 
0.11028-02 
0.0454«« 

-0.1004E-02 

-0.0060 
0.2277k-02 
0.0167 

-0.2667B-02 

-0.0176 

-0.240SE-02 

-0.0023 



-0.5765E-02 

-0.0095 

-0.2166E-02 

-0.0036 

-0.1177E-01 

-0.0235 

0.3092E-01 

0.0S21«««« 

0.7S90E-02 

0.0106 

0.6460B-02 

0.0566«««« 

0.2739E-02 

0.0026 
-0.1569B-01 
-0.0076 

0.5S79E-02 

0.0096 
-0.1337E-01 
-0.0126 

0.3164E-03 

0.0196 

0.262SE-03 

0.0177 

0.1432E-02 

0.C16O 

0.5267E-02 

0.0711«««« 

0.6369E-04 

0.0006 
-0.2670t-03 
-0.0004 



0.4012E-01 

0.0642 

0.3171E-01 

0.0669 

0.1344E-01 

0.0341* 

O.76O2E-02 

0.0167 

0.1S25E-01 

0.0275* 

0.1416E-02 

0.0156 
-0.6523E-02 
-0.0076 
-0.1353E-01 
-0.0O62 

0.1426E-01 

0.0316 

0.3427E-02 

O.0O41 

0.1612E-03 

0.0126 

0.9646E-04 

0.0O64 
-0.1492B-02 
-0.0212 

0.3621E-03 

0.0065 
-0.2061E-02 
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It is curious, however, that the effect of self-report aca- 
demic track on college completion is negative! This phenomenon 
very likely is due to the fact that the tests, particularly math 
and scife ce, are associated with very strong coefficients in the 
equation for college completion, in many instances, as noted in 
chapter 3, respondents took the tests after they completed part or 
all of their college. Hence, the strong positive coefficients on 
the tests jnay be in large part due to the effects of college on 
the tests rather than the effects of the tests on college comple- 
tion. Certainly, evidence from the HSB sample indicates that 
educational experience during high school has a strong effect on 
growth in the test scores. Dropping out has a strong negative 
effect on then. 



It is interesting indeed that the absence of effects on 
postsecondary participation in nonbaccal aureate degree programs 
found in the HSB data tends to be repeated hrre, although being a 
concentrator does have a small positive effect on attendance at a 
junior college. One might expect that being a vocational concen- 
trator, for example, would have a positive effect on propensity to 
engage in technical training after leaving high school, but one of 
the two statistically significant coefficients in this connection 
is negative— concentrators are less likely to receive government 
training than general students. Concentrators are slightly more 
likely to attend a 2-year college tiian are general students. 

The R-squares for college attendance and educational attain- 
ment are higher than comparable R-squares in the HSB data. There 
are several possible reasons for this. First, we expect higher R- 
squares on educational outcomes as a sample ages, because a higher 
proportion of respondents will have completed their schooling, 
thus generating higher variance in the dependent variable, sec- 
ond, the NLS data were collected by interview and probably are 
more accurate because of this fact. Third, some part of the high 
correlations may be due to confounding of cause and effect with 
respect to the test scores, as discussed above. 

Because of the difficulties associated with omission of 
educational and occupational aspirations/expectations from the 
equations in panel i of table 10, a new set of estimates was 
calculat d which included educational aspirations at ^ase year 
(EDASPl), educational expectation at base year (EDEXPl), occupa- 
tional aspiration at base year in Du -*n SEI units (SEIASPl) , and 
respondent's judgment (measured at base year) regarding the 
chance of achieving his or her occupational aspiration (OCCHANCl) . 
To avoid the t-oblems that arise in the case of respondents who 
were not in early high school or junior high when these 
aspiration/expectation variables were first asked, the sample for 
these calculations was restricted to respondents who were under 16 
years old at base year. Since few respondents aged 15 and younger 
in 1979 would have been able to complete a 4 -year college educa- 
tion by 1984, C0M4YC0L wrs omitted frot the analyr.is. Completion 
of a 2 -year college and completion of government or other training 
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were also omitted because of low R-squares and few significant 
coefficients. The data are shown in panel 2 of table lo. 

The results are quite revealing. After controlling for 
educational and occupational expectations/aspirations, all tenden- 
cies for vocational students to be less likely to attend a 4-year 
college vanish . None of the coefficients on the vocational pro- 
files is statistically significant, and all are very close to 0. 
In contrast, to the results in panel l of table lo, it is now 
found that youths who took vocational curriculum in high school 
are more likely to attend a 2-year college than general students; 
this is true of both concentrators and limited concentrators. The 
most interesting pattern of coefficients in this set of findings 
is observed for years of education (EDATTNG) . with the controls 
for career aspirations in place, concentrators, limited concentra- 
tors, and concentrator explorers all achieve more years of post- 
secondary schooling than general students. These effects are 
relatively strong. For example, the estimates indicate that both 
concentrators and limited concentrators have about 1/2 year more 
years of postsecondary schooling than do general students. 

It also is noteworthy that, of the career aspirations/ 
expectations variables, only educational expectation exhibits 
significant effects. These effects are strong, however. Anoma- 
lously, self-report academic track (ACADMICl) sti. 1 has strong 
effects on 4-year college attendance and years of education com- 
pleted. The self-report academic track (ACADMICl) still has 
strong effects on attendance at at a 4-year college and amount of 
schooling completed, even with controls for caieer aspirations/ 
expectations. ' 

The findings here differ from findings with the HSB data, in 
the HSB, the vocational profile variables are estimated to have 
negative effects on 4-year college enrollment and amount of time 
in postsecondary schooling since high school. Effects on junior 
college enrollment and enrollment in a vocational school were 
found to be negligible. Reasons for these discrepancies between 
the two samples are not clear. One possibility, however, is that 
the control for high school dropout is inadequate to compensate 
for the fact that all youth who were out of school by 1979 or 1980 
would be classified into the general curriculum because they would 
have accumulated insufficient credits to be classified elsewhere. 
This situation does not occur with the HSB sample because all 
respondents were in, school at base year. 



Delinquency and Crime Outcomes 

Four outcomes defined as delinquent or criminal behavior are 
investigated. The first is an index of the frequency of nonserJ- 
ous crimes (NSCRIME) . The second is an index of serious crimes 
(SERCRIME) . The third measure is an estimate of the percentage of 
one's income gained through illegal activities (ILLINC2). The 
last measure of criminal behavior is the respondent's report of 
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times stopped by police in the year prior to the interview 
(PST0PLY2) . Table 11 contains estimates of effects on these 4 
outcomes. 

All of the R-sguares are small, but there is an interpretable 
pattern in the coefficients. Youth who get good grades in high 
school, graduate from high school, are from a middle-class home, 
and perceive themselves to be iw the academic track all are as- 
sociated with diminished criminal activity. This pattern is 
consistent with findings in delinquency research and with "strain" 
theory (reviewed briefly in chapter 1) . The signs of the coef- 
ficients associated with vocational profiles also are negative, 
implying that vocational students are less prone to deviance than 
general students. However, few of these coefficients are statis- 
tically significant. 



Tobacco, Alcohol, and Drug-Use Outcomes 

Twelve variables summarizing substance use are included in 
the analyses. These include one indicator of tobacco use — number 
of tobacco cigarettes smoked per day in the month prior to the 
interview (NCIGSrJfe) . Two variables describing alcohol use are 
included. Both are defined as an index of several variables 
describing alcohol use. The components include items like number 
of drinks last month, number of times went to a bar last month, 
does drinking interfere with schooling, and does drinking inter- 
fere with work. One measure is defined from interview 4 
(ALC0HLU4), and the other is defined from interview 5 (ALC0HLU5) . 
Five variables associated with marijuana use are included. These 
are number of times smoked marijuana last year (SMKP0T2), number 
of times sold marijuana last year (SLDP0T2), lifetime use of mari- 
juana (LTP0TU6), number of months since last smoked marijuana 
(NSP0TMS6), and number of times smoked marijuana last month 
(NSP0TLM6) . Four variables describing use of drugs other than 
marijuana are included. These are number of times used drugs 
other than marijuana last year (U0THDRG2) , number of times sold 
other drugs last year (S0THDRG2), lifetime use of drugs other than 
marijuana (LTDRUGU6), and number of times used other drugs last 
month (U0THDRG6). Table 12 contains the results of the analyses. 

The data in table 12 reveal that being a vocational concen- 
trator tends to inhibit use of and selling of marijuana and use of 
other drugs (negative signs on SMKP0T2, SLDP0T2, and U0THDRG2). 
Although the other coefficients associated with being a concentra- 
tor are not significant, all are negative except the 
first me&sure of alcohol use (ALC0HLU4). There also is some 
tendency for being a limited concentrator and concentrator/ 
explorer to reduce drug use as compared to general students. The 
strongest effects are on the self -report acadeuic student. Those 
who perceive th'^mselves to be an academic student in high school 
are less li!'::ly to use alcohol, smoke tobacco cigarett<>s, use 
marijuana, or use other drugs. Also, high grades in school tend 
to help prevent tobacco, alcohol, and drug use. High test scores 
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TABLE 11 



CFFCCT ESTIMATES OF CUIIRXCULUH AND SELECTED OTHER 
VARIABLES ON CRIMINAL BEHAVIORS NLS YOUTH 



NSRCRIHB 



SERCRIHE 



ILLINC2 



PST0PLY2 



RURAL14 
URBAN14 
SIX 
BLACK 

HISPANIC 
ACE 

H0INHH14 

SIIaNHH14 

FAINHH14 

SFINHH14 

HTHSEI14 

FTHSEI14 

HTHEDCl 

FTHEDCl 

NSIBSl 

IMTLANC 

VERBAL3 

HATH3 

TECHNCL3 

SCITST3 

HSCRAD3 

CPAIO 

CONCMTR 

LCONC 

CONEXPL 

ACADTRSC 

VOCTRK 

ACADHIC 



ADJ R-SQ 
NO. /CASES 



H>.B0€7 

-0.113S 

-0.491B 

-O.OfTS 

-0.7S2S 

«0.12€B*««« 

-0.12S9 

-0.0179 

-0.5135E-01 

-0.0061 

-0.9134E-01 

-0.0674»««« 

-0.4B60E-02 

-0.0004 

0.M41 

0.0265* 
-0.1427 
-0.0210 

0.$BB7E-01 

0.0079 
-0.7629E-03 
-0.0040 
-O.lllBE-02 
-0.0064 

0.1325E-01 

0.0124 

0.1360E-01 

0.0155 

0.1B99E-01 

0.0161 

0.2102 

0.0273* 

0.1315E-01 

0.0477» 

0.2025E-02 

0.0096 

0.2322E-02 

0.0069 
-0.519BS-04 
-0.0001 
-0.2927 
-0.0491«« 
-0.2709 
-0.0695**«» 
-0.1534 
-0.0149 
-0.1451 
-0.0174 
-0.2291 
-0.021B 
-0.1905 
-0.013B 
-0.309B 
-O.0125 
-0.7003 
-0.04M«« 



0.2500 

0.0459 

0.3303 

0.0610 
-0.4667 
-0.1026»««« 

0.647BE-01 

0.0120 
-0.1B71 
-0.0292* 
-0.2220E-01 
-0.0214 

0.29B6 

.0.0307* 

0.4500 

0.0234 
-0.2392 
-0.0460* 
-0.412BE-01 
-0.0043 

O.BB90E-03 

0.0062 
-0.1232E-02 
-0.0092 

O.llOOE-01 

0.0136 
-O.383BE-02 
-0.0057 

0.B714E-02 

0.0097 

0.1175 

0.0199 

0.9577E-02 

0.0453 
-0.1145E-03 
-0.00O7 
-0.372JE-03 
-0.0014 

0.2360E-02 

0.0052 
-0.2B33 
*0.0620**** 
-0.2275 
-0.0762**** 
-0.9311E-01 
-O.OllB 
-0.4594C-01 
-0.0072 

0.13471-01 

0.0017 
-0.70961-01 
-0.0067 
-0.21B1 
-0.0115 
-0.9243E-01 
-0.0075 



0.3952E-02 

0.016B 

0.113BS-01 

0.04B7 
-0.1904E-01 
-0.0971**** 
-0.2974E-03 
-0.0013 
-0.6410E-02 
-0.0232 
-0.2010E-02 
-0.0449** 

0.11B5E-01 

0.02B3* 

O.lBOBE-01 

0.021B 
-0.402BE-02 
-O.OIBO 
-0.9935E-03 
-0.0024 

0.2442S-04 

0.0039 

0.B194E-04 

0.0142 

0.3056E-03 

0.008B 

0.5B12E-04 

0.0020 
-0.15B2E-03 
-0.0041 

0.B279E-02 

0.0325** 
-0.7B3eE-03 
-O.0B60*** 

0.1370E-03 

0.0197 
-O.3054E-O3 
-0.0275 
-0.BBB2E-04 
-0.0045 
-0.7151E-02 
-0.0363* 
-0.67B2E-02 
-0.0527**** 
-0.4702B-02 
-0.013B 
-0.7267E-02 
-0.0263* 
-0.7379E-02 
-0.0212 
-0.4B51E-03 
-0.0011 
-0.3026E-02 
-0.0037 
-0.24B2S-01 
-0.0470*** 



-0.219BE-01 
-0.0054 

0.7037E-01 

0.0175 
-0.39i3 
-0.1157**** 
-0.59B7E-01 
-0.0149 

0.9616E-01 

0.0201 
-0.131BC 01 
-0.0171 

0.6227E-01 

0.00B6 

0.3904 

0.0273* 
-0.1669 
-0.0432* 
-0.2139 
-0.029B* 

0.2352E-02 

0.0219 

0.65BBE-04 

0.0007 

0.1105E-01 

0.01B4 
-0.4075E-02 
-0.O0B2 
-0.4535E-02 
-0.0066 

0.4595E-01 

0.0105 

0.2B77E-02 

0.01B3 
-0.2269E-02 
-0.0191 

0.B1712-02 

0.0427 
-0.2B46E-03 
-O.OOOB 
-0.64B5E*01 
-0.0191 
-0.1406 
-0.0634**** 
-0.4451C-02 
-0.0006 
-0.1406 
-0.0295* 
-0.6a23E-01 
-0.0114 
-0.150B 
-0.0192 
-0.1217 
-O.O0B6 
-0.4539 
-0.0496*** 



0.0354 
7425 



0.0239 
7425 



0.0365 
7425 



0.0290 
7425 



NotMS 1. 0#p*nd«nt variablM croM cpluansf ind«p«nd«nt variables eroM rot#«. 
2. First mtry in ••eh pair of rows im thm unatMd«rdix«d eo^iiicimtt 
thm Mcond #ntry im thm standard ls«d cMffieiant. 

• p < .05 •• p < .01 p < .001 **** p < .0001 
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TABLE 11 



EFFECT ESTXHATES OF CUXRXCULUH AND SELECTED OTHER 
VARIABLES ON CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR: NLS YOUTH 



tURAL14 



URBANI4 



^isicRIIfi "SERCBIME ILLIMC2 FST0PLY2 

O.MOO 0.3f52E-02 -0.219BE-01 

0.0459 O.OIM -O.OOM 

0.B303 0.113BE-01 0.7037E-01 

O.OCIO 0.04B7 0*017B 

-0.4M7 -0.1904E-01 -0.M13 
*0.I2«B««*«» -0.1024**** -O.OfTl**** -0.1157«««« 
BLACr -O.I2BB 0.M7BE-01 -0.2974B-03 -0.59B7E-01 

-O.OI7B 0.0120 -0.0013 -0.014f 

mSPAmC -0.BI3SE-01 -0.1B71 -0.B410E-O2 0.9616E-0t 

-O.OOCI -O.02S2* -0.0232 0.0201 
-O.B134E-01 H>.2220E-01 -0.2010B-02 -0.131BE-01 



SEX 



-C.MB7 
-O.ilBS 
-O.BBIB 
-O.OtTB 
-0.7S2S 



ACE 
R0XNHM14 
SHI1IHH14 



-O.0B74«**« -0.0214 
-0.4B60E-02 0.2BB6 
*0.0004 



0.M41 
0.02B8* 
FA2NHHK -0.1427 
-O.021O 
SFINHR14 0.BBB7E-01 

0.0079 
HTH8EI14 -0.7429E-03 
-O.0040 

FTM8EI14 -O.lllBE-02 -0.1232E-02 

-0.0064 -O.0092 
HTHEDCl 0.1325E-01 O.llOOE-01 
0.0126 0.0136 
0.1360E-01 -0.3B38E-02 



FTHEDCl 
MSIBSl 



INTUNC 



VERBAL3 



HATH3 



TSCHNCL3 
SCITST3 



0.01S5 
0.1B99E-01 
O.OIBI 
0.2102 
0.0273* 
0.1315E-01 
0.0477« 



-0.0449«« -0.0171 
0 . 1 1B5E-01 0 . B227E-01 
0.02B3* 0.0OB6 
O.lBOBE-01 0.3904 
0.021B 0.0273* 
-0.402BE-02 -0.1669 
-O.OIBO -0.0432* 
-0.993SE-03 
-0.0024 
0.2442E-04 
0.0039 
0.B194E-04 
0.0142 
0.3056E-03 
O.OOBB 
0.5B12E-04 
-O.0057 0.0020 
0.B714E-02 -0.15B2E-03 -0.4535E-02 
O . 0097 -0 . 004 1 -0 . 0066 

0.1 17S 0.B279E-02 
0.0199 0.0325** 
0.9S77E-02 -0.7B36E-03 



0.0307* 
0.4500 
0.0234 
-0.2392 
-O.0460* 
-0.412BE-01 
-O.0043 
0.B690E-O3 
0.0062 



-0.2139 
-0.0296* 

0.2352E-02 

0.0219 

0.6566E-04 

0.0007 

0.1105E-01 

0.0164 
-0.4075E-02 
-0.0062 



-01 



0.0452 



0.2025E-02 -0.114SE-03 
0.0096 -O.0007 
0.2322E-02 -O.3723E-03 



HSCRAD3 



CPAIO 



0.0069 
-0.5196E-04 
-O.OOOl 
-0.2927 
-O.0491** 
-0.2709 



-0.0014 

O.2360E-O2 

0.0052 
-0.2633 



0.4595E- 
O.OIOS 
0.2677E-02 
0.0163 
-0.2269F-02 
-0.0191 
0.0171E-02 
0.0427 



-0.1534 
-O.0149 
-0.14S1 
-O.0174 
-0.22S1 
-O.0216 
ACADTRSC -0.1905 

-o.oia6 



CONCNTR 



LCONC 
CONEWL 



-0.0660*** 

0.1370E-03 
0.0197 
-0.3054E-03 
-0.0275 

-0.6662E-04 -0.2646E-03 
-0.0045 -0.0006 
-0.7151E-02 -0.6465E-01 
-O.0620**** -0.0363* -0.0191 
-0.2275 -0.6762E-02 -0.1406 
-O.0695«*** -0.0762**** -0.0527**** -0.0634**** 
-O.9311E-01 -0.4702E-02 -0.4451E-02 
-O.0116 -0.0136 -0.0006 
-O.4594E-01 -0.7267E-02 -0.1406 
-O . 0072 -O . 0263* -0 . 0295* 
0.1347E-01 -0.7379E-02 -0.6623E-0; 
0.0017 -0.0212 -0.0114 
-O.7096E<^l -0.4651E-03 -0.1506 
-0.0011 -0.0192 



VOCTRK 
ACADH2C 



AOJ B-SO 

BO ./CASES 



-0.3096 
-O.0125 
-O.70O3 
-O.0436** 



-O.0067 

-o.ai6i 

-O.OUB 

-O.9243E-01 

-O.0075 



-0.3026E-02 -0.1217 
-0.0037 -0.0066 
-0.2462E-01 -0.4539 
-O .0470*** -O .0496*** 



0.0354 
7425 



0.0239 
7425 



0.0365 
J 7425 



0.0290 
7425 



BotMi 1. 0«p9nd«nt vsrisblM cro«« column., A«^*P*«^*«^/«|:t*^i** 

2. firlt •ntry in •mch pair of row. is tho un.t.nd.rdiMd coofficiont, 
tbo aocond ontry im tho •t«nd«rdixod eooffieiont. 

* p < .05 f < .01 t < .001 •*** P < .0001 
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trrtcT isTXRATts or cimKXcuLini and trtBcm oniEft 

VAllSAtUES ON tVtlTANCE VSIl MLM TOOTM 





ALC0Ht04 


ALCOHLVO 


NCX9SUI9 


9llKr0T2 


V0TH02C2 


9LD70T2 




-0.t77SI-0l 


-0.U27S-01 


9.929 


-0.9799 


-1.102 


-1.021 




-O.OMS 


-0.00*1 


0.1429 


•0.0909 


-0.2992* 


-0.2029* 


miA«i4 


•0.S33SS-01 -O.MtAE«Ol 


4.194 


-0.1402 


-0.9999 


-0.9999 




-o.om 


-O.OISO 


0.1919 


•0.0229 


-0.2229 


-0.2999 


nx 




-0.2220 


-0.2499 


-0.1029 


0.1227 


-0.2297 




-o.mt*^* 


-0.22i4««#« 


-0.0192 


-0.0209 


0.0292 


-0.0929«« 


ftUCS 


-0.2247 


-0.2242 


*9.997 


-0.2114 


•0.2049 


-0.1002 




-0.iS2S«««* 


-O.I2fl«««* 


-0.1702«««« 


-0.0494* 


-0.0709«« 


-0.0297 


axmNic 


-o.sms-oi 


-O.2t40 


-9.999 


-0.2491S-01 


-0.79999-01 


-0.92329*01 




-0.02M 


-O.0SS2* 


-O.2042**** 


-0.0022 


-0.0191 


-0.0239 


m 


0.21SSE-01 


0.2200E-O2 


0.7242S-01 


. 0«2294E-01 


0.27229-01 


-0.92949-01 




O.OiMM 


0.0072 


0.0140 


0.0299 


O.0472 


-0.0923* 


m:mrhi4 -o.isof 


-0.1494 


-2.200 


-0.1201 


0.7S17B-01 


-0.29329^1 




-o.ous« 


-0.0407 


-0.0424 


•0.0119 


0.0099 


-0.0097 


SRXNHHft4 


0.2SME-01 -O.liT? 


-0.9790 


-0.9997E-01 


0.2299 


0.1212 




O.OOM 


-0.02S4 


-0.0077 


-0.0029 


0.0179 


0.0122 


rAXMMHl4 


-0.f4SIB-OI 


-O.tXOlS-Ol 


-0.7921 


-0.4994 


-0.92919-01 


-0.1993 




-o.onr 


-0.0220 


-0.0209 


-0.0909* 


-0.0229 


-0.0904 


SFXNNHft4 


-o.msE-oi 


-0.7USE-01 


0.9142 


0.1994 


0.1929 


0.1999 




-0«e9C4 


-0.0297 


0.0179 


0.0191 


0.0292 


0.0200 


NTNSEXft4 


0.IS4SE-02 


-0.7222E-02 


-0.220(9-01 


0.1020E-02 


0.99129-02 


0.27099^2 




0.0310 


-0.0199 


-0.0222 


0.0094 


0.0090 


0.0429 


FTMSEXM 


-0.il02E-02 


-0.1024E-02 


-0.2122E-01 


0.2S40E-02 


0.9000E-02 


-0.13999*03 




-0.02SS 


-0.0029 


-0.0222 


0.0172 


0.0090 


-0.0191 


MTHEDCl 


0.4S77E-02 


-0.1901E*02 


0.1122 


0.97999-01 


0.10929-01 


0.27999-01 




o.om 


-0.0072 


0.0292 


0.0709** 


0.0199 


0.0939« 


rTHEOCl 


•0.1S09E-0S 


0. 9171S-02 


0.24Q1B-02 


0.12719-01 


0.1S49E-01 


0.10909-03 




-0.0007 


0.0299 


0.0010 


0.0179 


0.0297 


0.0039 


NSXiSl 


0.2704E*02 


0.2972E-02 


0.9902E-01 


-0. 42179-02 


-0«4292B-01 


-0.12909*01 




O.OOM 


0.0129 


0.0199 


-0.0004 


-0.0912«« 


-0.0344 


SNTLANG 


O.SS07E*Ol 


0.9779E-01 


-1.417 


-0.1074 


0.1997 


0.90219-01 




O.om 


0.0294« 


-0.0499* 


-0.0199 


0.0294 


0.0174 


VENiAU 


0.M(0E*02 


0.2009E-02 


0.1199 


O.4729t-01 


0.17299-01 


0.11349-01 




0.04«A 


0.0490 


0.1070«« 


W.1997«««« 


0.1099«« 


0.0999« 


IIATNS 


0.2mE-02 


0.2994E-02 


-0.1492 


-0.12929-01 


-0.27901*02 


-0.79799*02 




0.044t 


0.0749* 


-0.1924«««« 


-0.0700* 


-0.0209 


-0.0771« 


tfiCNMCLO 


0.7om-os 


0.297SE-02 


0.9921E*01 




O. ***VK— O* 


O. •*^2K— O* 




0.0002 


0.0047 


0.0491 


0.0279 


0.0977 


0.0729 


BCITSTS 


-0.SIS4E-02 -O.l97SS--0a 


-0.1020 


-0.19999-02 


0.19909-01 


-0.19199-02 




-0.0S7S 


-0.0140 


-0.0427 


•e.0004 


0.0490 


-0.0099 


•I6RADS 


-•.SSfSE-Ol -0.S2f0E-0l 


-0.7779 


-0.1229 


-0.1772 


-0.1249 




-0.0470 


-O.0909* 


-0.024* 


-0.0294 


-0.0922* 


-0.0499 


OMlO 


-O.SIOOE-Ol 


-0.1091 


•1.992 


-0.9929 


-0.2999 


-0.1422 




-O.Oflf«««« 


-0.1212«««« 


-O.1290«*«« 


-0.1997«««« 


-0«1194«««« 


-0.0791««# 


CONCITN 


0.472SE-^l -O.S22fE-Ol 


-0.9419 


-0.9949 


-0.2999 


-0.2972 




0.0204 


-0.0129 


-0.0097 


-0.0747««« 


-O.09O4*« 


-0.0941* 


teoNC 


-0.42SSS-01 


0.9942B-02 


1.219 . 


•0.9190 


-0.2979 


-0.1229 




-0.0220 


0.0049 


0.0271 


-0.0494* 


-0.0921* 


-0.0229 


CONSVL 


-0.US4E-01 -0.1271 


-0.9942 


-0.4994 


-0.1917 


-0.2129 




-o.oost 


«O.0497« 


•0.0194 


-0.0494* 


-0.0299 


-0.0414* 


ACAOTtSe 


-0.2S0SE-e2 -0.24471-01 


-1.979 


-0«4279 


-0.4099 


-0.79929-01 




-0.0000 


-0.0109 


-0.0299 


-0.0294 


-O.0900* 


-0.0121 


VOCtftK 


O.SlOfE-Ol 


-0.1719 


-0.9079 


-0.9270 


-0.4979 


0.97939-01 




O.OOSf 


-0.0290 


-0.0092 


-0.0240 


-0.0220 


0.0072 


ACAONXC 


-0.2400 


-0.9929E-01 


-7.121 


-2.097 


-0.9497 


-0.9979 




-O«0C44«« 


-0.0179 


-0.1109«««« 


-0.1449«««« 


-0.0991«««« 


-0.0993««« 




0.0U2 


0.0942 


0.1190 


0.0929 


0.0790 


0.0949 


NO. /CASES 


2412 


2412 


9412 


2412 


2412 


2412 
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MSP0TLN6 



MSPOTNSC 



-0.2210 -o.oati 
imMMl4 -o-soct •M.n 

-0.2204 -0.02t2 
itX -O.02mi-02 -€2.07 

•O.OOU -0.07tO«» 
iUCI •0.21ftSI-01 •10.02 
-0.0140 -0.0107 
VZSPANZe •0.a7ME-02 -24.04 
-0.0002 -0.0210 
Ml 0.27201-00 f.04ft 

0.0014 0.0210 
S0ZNHH14 -0.14201-01 -02.42 
-0.0090 -0.0209 
SHZNNH14 0.2070E-01 -41.02 
0.0000 -0.0129 
rAZHXN14 -0.2790E-01 -20.42 
-0.0209 -0.0222 
SrZllNH14 0.4072E-01 77.20 
0.0200 0.0479 
imiSEZ14 -0.1271B-02 -0.7120 

-0.0277 -0.0202 

rTM5EZ14 0.217ftE-02 1.410 

0.0040* 0.0020* 
OTHCDCl 0.2190E-02 4.000 
0.014S 0.0200 
FTHEDCl -0.4119E-02 2.477 
-0.0234 0.0202 
NSZiSl -O.0T42E-O2 2.270 
-0.0vtl2 0.0120 
ZNTLANC 0.9212E-01 0.020 
0.0201 0.0040 
VCKBALS* 0.2S07E-02 1.010 

0.0400 0.0429 

IIAT1I2 -0.2019E-02 -2.100 

-0.0070 -0.07904 
tECIfNCLO 0.2020E-02 4.072 

^ ^ 0.0999 0.1020*» 

0CZTfT2 -O.OOm-02 1.494 
-0.0070 0.0177 
HSCRAD2 -0.9930E-01 -00.22 

-0.0910 -O.OOOO40 
OmO -O.IOOOE-Ol -44.71 

-0.0212 -O.Oa92«»» 
CONCNTO -0.9271E-01 -0.212 
-0.0209 -O.OOOO 
LCDOe -0.1072E-01 -27.02 
-^-0004 -0.0220 
eONEXPL -0.H21S-01 -07.72 

-0.0202 -0.0200 

OCAdmse -0.0741B-02 -20.21 
-0.0020 -0.0140 
VDCTtK -0.9110B-01 04.70 
-0.0100 0.0107 
ACADMZe -0.0747S-01 -144.1 

-0.0207 -«.0020»# 



LTD26U0 



UOTHDncC 



ADJ t-00 
■O./CASSO 



0.0072 
2412 



e.0077 
2412 



0.411 
«.1490 
0«020 

o.mo 

-1.010 
-0.0701«# 

1.094 
O.00204 

0.1002 
0.0029 



0.272 
0.0992 
0.719 
0.0070 
-0.222 
-0.1070*««« 
1.000 
0.0222 
-0.1101 
-0.0010 



r.9202B-01 -0.4070 
0.0110 -0.0419 



-102.2 
-0.1202 
-144.1 
-0.1220 
0.224 
0.0099 
-20.00 
-0.0220 
^-2 0.00 
-0«0202 
11.04 
0.0922 
-247.0 
-0.1192«4 

-201.9 
-0.0042* 

-22.07 
-0.0200 
-24.21 
-0.0174 



1.100 -2.027 
O.0290 -0.0291 
a. 104 -1.792 
0.0420 -0.0002 
-0.0044 -2.400 
-0.0202 -0.0010 
-0.1774 0.9919 
-0.0049 0.0090 
-0.2271E-01 -0.2295E-01 -0^0234E 

-0.0274 -0.0214 -0.0002 
0.0130E-01 0.9704E 

0.0970 0.0021 

0.4000 4.204 

0.0900 0.0241 

0.1090 9.199 

0.0240 0.0421 

0.2932 -7.021 

0.0292 -0.0399 

-1.201 -22.47 

-0.0200 -0.0100 



0.2009E-01 

O.0477 

0.1114 

0.0207 

0.1499 

0.0494 

0.2070E-01 

0.0092 

0.2000 

0.0000 
-0.2074S-01 
-0.0201 



-01 



0.0900E-01 -0.2027 
0.0412 -0.0097 



-0.2000S-01 -0.0201S-01 



-0.0420 

6.2770S-01 

0.0294 

O.0272E-O1 

0.0217 

-1.920 
-0.0700«» 
-0.7000 
-0.0001* 
-O.IOOO 
-0.0007 
-0.0210 
-0.0222 

-1.000 
-0«0202 
-0.1020 
-0.0022 
0.700 

0.04994 
M.740 • 
•«.022O 



-0.0297 

0.1200 

0.0490 

0.9009B-01 

0.0112 

-2.010 
-O.0417 

-2.097 
-0.0092«M 

-2.009 
-0.0220 

-1.202 
-0.0102 

-2.017 
-0«0421« 

-2.120 
-0.0271 

-2.747 
-0«0120 

-14.00 



-1.009 
-0.0200 
4.000 
0.0042* 
0.2412 
e.0024 
-02.10 
-0.0072««< 

-21.10 
-0.0492* 

-10.00 
-0.0114 
1 0.02 
0.0072 
-10.02 
-0.0104 
-00.02 
-0.0170 
00.24 
0.0109 
-120.0 



0.1024 
0.0009 
0.9221 
0.0249 
0.1202 
0.0000 
0.1024 
O.O002 
0.2799 
0.0100 
0.4490E-01 
0.0110 
-4.200 
-0.10704M* 

-2.120 
-0.0490 
-0.2200 
-0.0100 
-0.2000B-01 
-0.0000 
02 -0.7491E-02 
-O.0012 
-0.0117S-02 
-0.0119 
0.0970E-02 
0.0002 
0.1292 
0.0499 
-0.1220 
-0.0241 

-O.7072E-0i 
-0.0024 
-0.4902E-01 
-0.0900 
-0.20271-02 
-0.0097 
0.4919B-02 
0.0049 
0.4029B-01 
0.0209 
-0.0020 
-0.0400 
-0.4424B-01 
-0.0020 
-0.1279 
-0.0049 
-0.0470S-01 
-0.0029 
-0.4104 
-0.0127 
-0.0417 
-0.0224 
-1.491 
-0.0109 



-0.1009«««« -0.0402 



-0.0199 



0.0240 
2412 



0.0401 
2412 



0.0201 
2412 



0.0009 
2412 
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also tend to be associated with less substance use. These results 
all are in agreement with "strain" theory. Thus, the key 
hypothesis in strain theory, that failure to achieve according to 
conventional standards leads to deviant ways to be successful and 
to escapism, is suppok^ed in both the analysis of criminal 
behavior and the analysis of substance use. 



Marriage and Family Outcomes 

There are 8 dependent variables in the analysis of marriage 
and family outcomes. Three of these match those used in the HSB 
analysis. These are occurence of a marriage since high school 
(MARAHS) , having a child since high school (PARENTS) , and number 
of children bom since high school (NCHILD6) . The remaining 5 
have to rio with medical care for one»s children and are measured 
only for females with children. The child-care variables are: an 
index of DPT (diphtheria, pertussis, tetanus) inoculations for 
the youngest child in 1983 and 1984 (NDPTYC) , an index of measles 
shots for the youngest child in 1983 and 1984 (MSHOTYC) , an index 
of prenatal care in 1983 and 1984 (PRENATL) , 

month in pregnancy first received prenatal care (PNMONTH) , and an 
index of "well baby care" in 1983 and 1984 (WELLBC) . Results for 
the first 3 variables are tabulated in table 13. Gender and ever 
married are entered into each equation as linear components in 
lieu of carrying out separate analyses by gender and ever married 
as done in the HSB analyses. Data for the child care variables 
are shown in table 14. 

Unlike the results using the HSB data, calculations reported 
in table 13 indicate that high school curriculum does have some 
influence on fertility. Limited concentrators, academic track 
(transcript), vocational track ( self -report ) , and acadc^iic track 
( self -report ) , are less fertile than general students. The reason 
for the discrepancies between the estimates using NLS data and 
those using HSB are not clear. The differences posrfbly are due 
to the differences between the specifications of the statistical 
models for the two samples. With HSB, the analyses included a 
large array of base-year controls, such as educational expectation 
and age at which one expected to have first child, and were con- 
ducted separately by gender and ever married. To check whether 
these differences in specification account for the different 
results, an analysis was conducted with the HSB data closely 
paralleling the one reported in table 13 on the NLS. The results 
of this additional analysis still do not match the findings with 
NLS Youth. A second possible reason for the discrepancy between 
the two sets of findings aay derive from the distinctive struc- 
tures of the two samples. It is possible, for example, that 2 
years after high school is an insufficient amount of elapsed Table 
time for the effects observed in the NLS sample to materialize. 
Because the post-high school data in the HSB were collected after 
2 years following high school, and the NLS sample spans a much 
longer time after high school, this could account for the discre- 
pancy in findings. 
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fFVCCT fSTIWATIS OF CURUXCOLUK AND SELECTED 
OTHER VARIABLES OH fAHXLY OUTCOMES: NLS YOUTH 



RARAHS 



PARENT4 



MCHZL06 



RURAL14 
URBAH14 

sex 

BLACK 
MZSPANZC 
ACS 

R0ZHHK14 
SNXHHH14 
rAZHHH14 
SFZHHH14 
RTHSEtl4 
rTHSSX14 
RTHEDCl 
FTHEDCl 
NSXBSl 
XNTLANG 
VERBAL3 
RATH3 
TSCRHCL3 
SCXTSTS 
HSCRAD3 
CPA 10 
CONCHTR 
LCORC 
CONEXPL 
ACAPTRSC 
VOCTRX 
ACADRZC 



0.421BE-01 
0.1006 
0.S074E-01 
0.OM9 
0.45BBr-01 
0.1320«««« 
-0.7146E-01 
*0.1277«««« 
H).227BE-01 
-0.0323* 
0.2B19E-01 
0.242€««*« 
-0.30B3E-01 
*O.OdOO« 
-0.3223E-01 
-O.014B 
-0.17S3E-01 
-0.0320 
0.2429E-01 
0.0220 
-O.3045E-C3 
-0.0196 
-0.2569E-03 
-O.0176 
0.9650E-03 
0.0109 
-0.2297E-02 
-O.0312 
0.12S0E-02 
0.012B 
*0.3906E-02 
-O.0O63 
-0.2732E-03 
-O.0102 
-O.207BE-02 
-O.0B0S»»* 
0.1022E-02 
0.0392 
--0.3974E-03 
-O.0154 
*0.S129E-01 
-O.1030***» 
0.1593E-02 
0.0049 
-O.1304E-01 
««0.0147 
-O.7690E-02 
-O.0107 
H>.107M*01 
-O.0118 
H>.2S04E-01 
-0.0224 
-O.4072E-O1 
H>.0204 
H>.3479E-01 
-O.027a 



-0.9410E-01 
-0.099B 
-0.7C17E-01 
-0.0B13 
0.1774 
0.2331«««« 
0.142C 
0.1904«»#« 
0.3144E-02 
0.0029 
0.3S46E-01 
0«2000*««« 
*0.S247E-01 

-0.B631E-01 
-0.0260 
-0.3713E-01 
-0.0437* 
0.4095E-01 
0.0243 
-O. 1B19E-03 
-0.0077 
-0.5071E-03 
-0.022B 
-0.4201E-02 
-0.0312 
-^O.BOaOE-03 
-0.0072 
0.6?81E-02 
0.0457««« 
0.1746E-01 
0.0184 
-0.4977E-02 
-O. 1222««»» 
-0.1S71E-02 
-0.0475* 
0.3943E-02 
0.0990**** 
0.3761B-03 
0.0096 
-0.9374E-01 
-0.1234**** 
-0.2702E-01 
-0.0S49*** 
-0.22a9E-0l 
H>.0169 
H>.3345E-01 
-0.0306* 
-0.2653E-01 
H>.01B6 
-0.4433E-0X 
H>.02S9* 
-0.141S 
H>.046S*** 
-0.9703E-01 
-O.OMB*** 



-0.2420E-01 
-0.0153 
-0.4324E-02 
-0.002a 
0.2664 
0.2264**** 
0.2329 
0.1631**** 
-0.1277E-01 
-O.0071 
0.7541E-01 
0.2543**** 
-0.1019 
-0»03B9«* 
-0.6577E-01 
-0.0155 
-0.4432E-01 
-0.0312 
0.7666E-01 
O.0279 
-0.1425E-03 
-0.0036 
-0.1326E-02 
•^c0357 
-0.6495E-02 
-0.0268 
-0.9376E-03 
-0.0050 
0.9285E-02 
0.0374** 
0.2265E-01 
0.0142 
-0.1115E-01 
-0.1637*>** 
-0.1132E-02 
-0.0172 
0.5603E-02 
0.0672*** 
0.1478B^2 
0.0225 
-0.1965 
<-0»lS47**** 
-0.3657E-01 
-0.0469** 
-O.4479E-01 
-0.0197 
H>.8522E-01 
H>.0466*«* 
H>.4730E-01 
-0.0199 
-0.6120E-01 
-0.0214 
-O.2304 
-0.0452*** 
-0.1342 
-O.0420** 



AOJ R-SO 
RO. /CASES 



0.0763 
6709 



0.1962 
6709 



0.1964 
6709 
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TABLI 14 



trrtcT tsTXNATis or cuiiiixcolun and silictid otniii 

VARXAittS ON CNXLO iSDXCAL CARCt MLS YOUTH 



NO^TYC 



HSNOTVe 



^KCIIATL 



MHOMTN 



VILLBC 



•URAL14 

BLACK 

■XS^ANXe 

ACI 

■0»HH14 
SlfZaHN14 

rAzaiiMi4 
srzaN 14 

RTNStZ14 
N0C«0014 

rrNSBzi4 
rocaooii 

NTNIOCI 

RIOCaDDl 

nUKDCl 

riDCMDDl 

MSXBSl 

XaTLANC 

VCIIBAL3 

NATVJ 

TtCHHCLJ 

SCXTST3 

ASVABMDJ 

aSClADJ 

CRAIO 

CONCBTK 

Looae 

COKEXFL 

ACAomse 

VOCTBK 
ACAORte 



ADJ B-BO 
HO./CASBS 



O.B020B-01 

0.037i 

0.104« 

0.04B4 
-0.370M-01 
-0.0170 
-O.BlBOB-01 
-O.0217 

0.M31B-01 

O.llOOM 
-0.14M 

-0.t4Mt-01 
-O.00S2 

0.2f77B-01 

O.OIM 
-0.1SS2 
-O.043B 
-0.139ftB-02 
-O.01B« 
-0.12M 
-O.0C17* 

0.2t91B-02 

0.044B 
-0.B193B-01 
-0.0290 
-O.lBlBC-01 
-O.04C1 

0.1390 

0.0304 

0.7399B-02 

0.0213 

0.223SK-01 

O.OOM 

O.COlBB-02 

0.0199 

0.S199B-01 

0.0195 

0.14S2B-01 

0.126B* 

0.41C4B-02 

0.0340 
-O.lBSBB-01 
-O.1097* 
-O.4479B-02 
-O.0392 

0.2070 

0.0339 
-0.B994B-02 
-0.0042 

0.1444B-01 

0.0102 

0.3199B-01 

0.0091 

0.447BB-01 

0.0194 
-0.4323B-01 
-O.0123 

-o.m9 
-o.04ia 

-0.9379 
-O.0949 
-0.4922 
-O.0927 



-0.33B3B-01 
-0.0399 
-0.21471-01 
-0.0239 

0.290CI-O1 

0.0340 
-0.9944B-01 
-0.0942* 

0.3939B-01 

0.1943**** 

0.3923B-01 

0.0241 
-0.4079B-01 
-0.0122 
-0.194BB-01 
-0.0204 

0.99771-03 

0.0007 
-0.297BB-04 
-0.0011 
-0.9941B-02 
-0.0129 

0.133BB-03 

0.0093 
-0.9499R-02 
-0.0117 
-0.1499B-01 
-O.C994»» 
-0.9999B-01 
-0.0394 

0.2193B-02 

0.0199 

0.3999B-01 

0.0374 

0.9991B-02 

0.0970* 
'^.79929-02 
-0.0079 

0.14971-02 

0.0339 
-0.29711-02 
-0.09^^ 

0.1709B-02 

0.0299 

0.2999B-02 

0.0992 

0.9049B-0i 

0.021* 

0.9402B-O2 

0.0107 

0.9919B-02 

0.0103 
-0.27971-01 
-0.0207 
-0.3993B-01 
-0.0331 
-0.4943B-01 
-0.0342 
-0.1992 
-0.0974* 
-0.9310B-01 
-0.0290 
-0.2074 



0.4919B-01 

0.1999 

0.4999B-01 

0.1711 
-0.13499-01 
-0.0917 
-0.130SB-01 
-^.0399 
-0.39939-02 
-O.0997 
-0. 24999-01 
-0.0923 

0.49999-01 

0.0471 

0.39779-02 

0.0144 

0.39179-02 

0.0091 

0.72739-04 

0.0099 
-0.99399-02 
-0.0393 
-0.99319-03 
-O.0999* 

0.93029-02 

0.0249 

0.40929-03 

0.0099 

0.2C79B-01 

0.0390 

0.97999-03 

0.0239 
-0.92999-^2 
-0.0299 

0.31039-03 

0.0099 

0.10109-01 

0.0319 

0. 99939-03 

0.0993 

0*29999-03 

0.0179 
-0.91139-03 
-0.0903 
-0.14999-03 
-0.0101 

0.19319-02 

0.0029 

0. 11129-01 

0.0449 
-0.99949-02 
-0.0334 
-0.39999-02 
-0.0092 
-0. 19999-01 
-O.0494 
-0.49999-02 
-O.0109 
-0*37219-01 
-0.0392 
-0.29739-02 
««.0022 
-O.42119-01 
-0.0379 



0.2999 

0.0943 

0.2997 

0.0991 

0.99329-01 

0.0349 

0.3099 

0.0933* 
-0.94429-01 
-0.0999** 
-0.79439-01 
-0.0149 
-0.94399-01 
-0.0047 
-0.19999-01 
-0.0071 
-0.73959-01 
-0.0199 
-0.12799-02 
-0.0137 
-0.33409-01 
-0.0129 
-0.19399-02 
-0.0211 
-0.92329-01 
-0.0197 
-0.10199-01 
-0.0197 
-0.7319E-01 
-0.0129 

0.39399-02 

0.0097 
-0.33279-01 
-0.0097 

0.27909-01 

0.0S91 

0.1939 

0.0497 
-0.19459-01 
-0.1027 

0.10949-01 

9.0992 

0.97999-02 

0.0494 

0.17599-02 

0.0109 
-0.4229 
-0.0921 
-0.1903 
-0.0999 
-0.13999-01 
-0.0074 

0.1771 

0.0393 

0.1999 

0.0923 
-0.29919-01 
-0.0099 
-0.94999-01 
-0.0049 
-0.2022 
-0.0197 
-0.1939 
-O.0194 



-0.13449-02 
-0.0039 

0.91929-02 

0.0231 
-O. 79939-02 
-0.0290 
-0.12919-01 
-0.0303 
-0.42959-02 
-0.0999 

0.33219-02 

0.0097 

0.12999-01 

0.0100 
-0.20079-01 
-0.0943 
-0.29319-01 
^.0491 
-0.19799-03 
-0.0190 

0.37459-02 

0.0129 
-0.41949-03 
-0.0429 
-0.14429-01 
-0.0492 
-0.22799-02 
-0.0399 

0.37999-02 

0.0059 

0.13929-02 

0.0272 
-0.20929-01 
-0.0942 
-0.99919-03 
-0.0197 
-0.12079-01 
-0.0310 

0.9992B-O9 

0.0004 

0.19949-02 

0.0949* 
-0.12199-02 
-0.0992 

0.9901B-O4 

0.0054 

0.29949^1 

0.0327 

0.39999-01 

0.1222*** 
-0.24099-02 
-0.0117 
-0.93999-02 
-0.0109 
-0.29229-01 
-0.0993* 
-0.12299*01 
-0.0240 
-0.99929-01 
-0.0492 
*^.9929B-02 
-^.0041 

91319-01 
-O.0599 



0.0199 
1919 



0.0999 
1919 



0.0099 
1919 



0.0219 
1919 



0.0099 
1319 
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with th« curricului viriSb'is S«"„«LJ?;.";5"'=i''"'' associated 

not easy to interorat and ^T^St ^f^^cufun* This result is 
explanation »Sy tea? ?eS?ef -t^n^- However, oi 

in high .chooJ^eSd tS dfS; SSi?SSeSiir ?"<>«»'if curriculum 
those few ,.:,o do have cSiJSL?ii??r^r2^ievJinJ ^^^^"^ 

cSi?SriA tr:iL*s:d?cii*sjre%o^^^^^ 

S5r"i;;iysSS'eou?5^SS^?i?^ and 
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CHAPTER 5 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
summary Findings 



^is study reports findings from JS^t^ort 

Respondents* senior year in high J^^ool, and so^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

measured afcer high school. The in scno scores 

Tently be classified in^^J^^^J^^fT^^jrcareir expectations and 
(verbal, »ath, science, and civics^ (2) ca^ 

delated variables *3?tv) ; (3 gradSs and homework 

tation, and perceived "ii^^e ability) , (3)^ g aspirations for 

time; (4) significant other career e^^^^ expectation 
the respondent and peer ^^iends, (mo^ne respondent, 
of respondent, »ot*»«r'8 college a^P^rario college 
father's college aspiration for responaen^, aspiration for 
aspiration Correspondent counselors^^ c^^ ^^^p^^. 

respondent, friends' re^*^i^*J^''°i\lae spent vrith peer 
dent, friends' college Pl*;^' °ds into high school life): 

friends, and integration of peer ^jiends into g ^^^^^^^^ 

(5) other attitudes .ieSSJi"'! in school. The post- 

iork values), and ^eportoent rjisbe^^^ categories: 

high school outcomes fit ""^^"ii^y education, (2) two-year 

(1) four-year SS}':rt?LS?ig! (3) »arr5age and fimily, (4) crime 

Si'XranreTsirinrtsfSStiig^^ (registered, voted). 

Three measures of vocational curr^^^^^ KSl^oSStes, 
vocational Profiles created by Paul Campbell a ^^^^^ 
self-report curriculum ^"ck, and a curric^ difficulty 

self-report ""fJJSrtS Sf cSrriSulum from incidental associa- 
of sepa ating the effects of curricuxuin * ^ curricula at 

lion Su. to differences among studen^^^ 

the beginning of high »fJ?oi^i^^^*^L awresearch undertaking, 
possible to claim *-rti^ght case in any resea ^^^^^ ^i^h 
Snd this generalization ^PPi^^s doubly when^one ^^^^ 

survey data of ^ny^^yP*! .^j! P^J! inclSding an extensive array 
guard against spurious inference by Inciu^ g implement 

It statistical controls, jniis strategy w« contain a rich 

with the HSB data than with ^rd the beginning of 

Siwrtment of variables describing youth toward the J^Jj ,s%ith 

their high school careers (•oPjo;®^;^;*^ test scores, educational 
Se HSB data, -^'^^rol. for jjophomore^ sophomore 
expectation, occupational e^ectatic^n,graae^^ P college 
yeSr in school, average homework time pe ^ ^ P ^^^^ included. 
ibiUty, and several o^^fr'fJ^^TSiw Sere excluded from con- 
rrSirirS.Tn:?rs:sifTh:%rs?^^^^^^^ outcomes because the 
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goal was to assess the total effects of vocational crrriculum. To 
control for senior year measures would entail controls for poten* 
tial outcomes of curriculuxn. Controls were also implemented for 
status background, personal characteristics (race^ gender, ethni* 
city) , and geographic region. 

Since the NLS data do not contain many descriptors of in* 
school measures, the primary controls w^re for status background, 
personal characteristics, and grades. Controls^ for test scores 
also were implemented, but the value of these controls is subject 
to some question as the tests were not taken at the early stages 
of respondents* high school. Hence, controlling for test scores 
in the NLS may control for some of the outcomes of curriculum as 
well as selectivity into curriculum. 

Consistent effects of participation in vocational education 
are observed on a number of key outcomes irrespective of the 
method of measuring curriculum. The findings indicate not so much 
that vocational curriculum is detrimental as they do that absence 
of an academic curriculum is detrimental. The curriculum index is 
heavily weighted with academic courses, and it is observed to have 
strong effects on most of the in-Fchool outcomes. It raises test 
scores, grades and homework, career expectations, and significant 
others* educational expectations and aspirations for respondents. 
In contrast, being a vocational concentrator tends to lower these 
outcomes, but the effects here are not nearly as strong. The 
evidence is inconsistent regarding the influence of vocational 
curriculum on postsecondary schooling. In the HSB sample the 
regression coefficients* indicate negative effects of vocational 
curriculum four-year college enrollment and near zero effects 
on other pcjtsecondary schooling. These results are replicated on 
the total NLS sample, but an&lyses with the total NLS sample 
exclude controls for educatio/sal and occupational expectation 
(because most NLS respondents were not asked questions about their 
educational and occupational expectations until after they had 
completed most or all of their high school curriculum) . Conse- 
quently, additional NLS analyses were performrsd which included 
controls for educational and occupational expectations/aspirations 
and limited the sample to the youngest two cohorts. These results 
showed no negative effects of vocational curriculum on attendance 
at a four-year college or uviiversity and positive effects on 
attendance at two-year colleges. Reasons for the discrepancies 
between the HSB and revised NLS re^iults are not clear, though 
numerous differences ir. the specification of the statistical 
models and operational definitions probably account for part of 
the discrepancies. It will be important to resolve the discrepan- 
cies in future research. 

The effects of vocational curriculum on the other outcomes 
are small and inconsistent. There may be a slight tendency for 
vocational concentrators to use marijuana and other drugs less 
than general students, but these effects are not large. The HSB 
results and NLS results regarding marriage and family conflict. 
In the NLS data, self -report academic curriculum decreases the 
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propensity to marry and decreases fertility. Limited concentra- 
torC' also are less fertile than general students. None of these 
effects are observed in the HSB data. No important effects of 
curriculum are observed on voting behavior. In summary, the 
effects of curric'ilum are strong where one would expect — on 
educational and related outcomes. They are weak elsewhere. 



Discussion 

It would be easy to aisuse the findings reported here. They 
most emphatically do not imply that vocational education should be 
phased out in favor of a "tough" academi-; curriculum. There are 
several reasons. These are listed below and discussed more fullv 
in the following subsections. 

o Most outcomes examined here (e.g., test scores) are 
tailored to the goals of academic curriculum. 

o A hierarchical status system appears to operate in many 
high schools that probably interferes with achieving the 
goals of vocational education. 

o The evidence regarding curriculum effects remains incom- 
plete. 

o The optimum mix of vocational and academic curriculum 

depends as much on national needs and priorities as it does 
on the outcomes of vocational education In the education 
system as it currently operates. 



Type of Outcomes 

Most of the outcomes measured here are tied specifically to 
the goals of academic education. None of the tests scores, for 
example, assess practical knowledge that forms part of the impor- 
tant goals of vocational education. When vocational and academic 
students are compared on tests that contain specific applied 
knowledge, vocational stuf'ents score higher than academic students 
(Loadman and Rinderer 1986) . 



Curriculum and Status Hierarchy 

Curriculum allocation is highly selective and marked by 
status distinctions that do not fora an intrinsic part of the 
different curricula. There is no doiibt, for example, that voca- 
tional education could easily be garnished with the hit^h prestige 
that currently is reserved for academic studies, one would simply 
need to make the vocational programs selective enough to assure 
that not everyone could get in and difficult enough to assure a 
certain percentage of failures. Combine this strategy with 
increased financial rewards for vocational education and it 
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p?«?i«"u?"™JSS' "2^2^?"?' 'fucaticn would beco« the high 

. """iyses here lend support to "strain" theorv The 

fJi"^^n^^Si*'r^^ ^"^"^^ i« ^hat iSiljJrS'be Success- 

i ^ contemporary ctandards generates propensity tS 
Itii ^t of deviance and withdrawal: It appears^UkilJ tSat 

this phenomenon is operating in some of the findings reoortLlS 
^SiL:?)!*'^- T**°f* ^^"'^ themselves ou?si5e ?i2^prefI?J^S 

DerauaslS- ?«™ S.^ S^f phenomenon is described in 

s?SdeS? ?elJ?I^s?iD='?i*Li"®J*\ ^**f characterizes the teacher- 
work unH uh>4- 4.kI!. ^^eiuse to ac more than a minimal amount of 
tZdkels SSrtSr^ tiJi negotiated between the students and the 
^?«t2 5 w "'^^J^' the teaching staff that Finlev describes Is 
divided by a status hierarchy in which the high pJes?iSe teachers 

?rirs?ifissir??':2s?sv?^^*°s^ -br?g;?es?s s^s^ 

optiLl use of ou? nJJ?iS?«^"^ * ^^^^^"^ "a^^in^ 

?Se s:idnf^^s?JiS:^i°;;st!;!"'" -^^^^ 

Incomplete Evidence 

The present study is based on some of the beet »v><i.hi. 
►Yidence regarding impacts of secondary Sdiool Jhi, 
evidence neverthel-ss is incomplete f™g«enSS Fl?L-t ^kl 

iSf-S;u!!'I.%-rffinr.c'-^^^^^^ 
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dence to suggest that not everyone benefits equally from, say, 
course work in calculus, or woodshop«^ 

Third, it is well known that measurement error produces bias 
in coefficients estimated by regression methods. Although the HSB 
and NLS data were collected with care by a reputable survey firm, 
measurement error remains an epidemic problem in all social 
science research. Fourth, all the controls used in the analyses 
reported here not withstanding, it remains possible, even likely, 
that the models lack control for some crucial variables. 



National Needs and Priorities 

A modem industrial society requires a wide variety of skills 
and knowledge to operate efficiently. Presumably the mix of 
skills and knowledge in a population has critical bearing on how 
well the economic and social institutions serve individuals and 
the general welfare. It seems obvious, for example, th?t a 
society in which everyone had expertise in higher mathematics but 
in which no one had knowledge and skills of plumbing would not 
function even at a minimum level of satisfaction. Further, it is 
unlikely that the best way to produce plumbers is to teach every- 
one mathematics and no one plumbing. Nevertheless, all plumbers 
do need to know some mathematics (and to be literate) . This line 
of reasoning suggests that an important policy option is to take 
measures that will help improve the basic skills and career 
options of vocational students. 



Policy Considerations 

This study documents strong and pervasive effects of high 
school curriculum on learning indicators such as test scores and 
grades, career expectations, and postsecondary schooling. The 
clearest findings are that those who pursue a strong academic 
course of study in high school do exhibit stror.ger grc«/th on test 
scores, educational and occupational expectation, grades, hone- 
work, and perceived ability to complete college. They also are 
more likely to attend a four-year college or university. Evidence 
regarding vocational course work is not as strong and consistent, 
as evidence regarding academic curriculum, but the balance of 
evidence indicates some modest disadvantages to those who take 
vocational education regarding the outcomes just lifted. 

Other studies reviewed in this report suggest some important 
reasons for the findings reported here. First, students who are 
not pursuing an academic curriculum are not activated to work bard 
in school, and little is demanded or expected of them. This 

*The National Center for Research in Vocational Education plans 
to conduct an investigation of the conceptual and methodological 
issues that appear to pose barriers against successful interaction 
studies that are needed to resolve the issues raised here. 
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conclusion is bolstered in the present study by the finding that 
academic course work has a strong positive influence on homework. 
Seconu, students who do not follow on academic curriculum appear 
to suffer from a variety of discriminations in school — ranging 
from teacher and staff prejudice to prejudicial grade-weighting 
schemes used in calculating grade averages and class rank. 

One of the important policy implications of this report and 
related work is to improve the incentives for nonacademic students 
and remove the stigma that often appears to be attached to nonaca- 
demic status. Youth need to develop a sense of pride and impor- 
tance regarding their secondary schooling. They need to realize 
that their schooling is important and therefore deserves serious 
effort. Ir this regard, vocational education potentially has much 
to offer. To reach this potential, vocational courses must con- 
tain important content and require that students learn it. 
Students of all ability levels should be encouraged to take voca- 
tional courses. For vocational concentrators, schooling should be 
tied to appealing jobs and the chance of obtaining those jobs 
directly connected to school performance. Vocational students 
should be required tQ do well in basic skill development. When 
they do not, special attention should be devoted to bringing them 
up to standards. Implementing these conditions, of course, would 
be difficult, but if they were in place, they would be instrumen- 
tal in reducing the stigma that currently appears to be associated 
with nonacademic curricula. 

Implementing a demanding vocational curriculum in a high 
school still leaves unresolved how to handle youth who cannot 
benefit from demanding course work whether it is vocational or 
academic. It remains a probing question: What real incentives 
can be devised for youth who have no realistic prospect of ever 
obtaining primary labor market employment? 
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TABLE Al 

VARIABLE MAKES, DEFINITIONS, Ns, MEANS. AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 



Nane 



Definition 



■ean 



•td 



HSB SophoBore Cohort 

ACADHICl Self report acadenic or college prep HS program 
AVGRADl Self report grade point ave — 4 point acale 
AVGRAD2 Self report grade point ave— 4 point acale 
CHILDEXl Doea reapondent expect do have children? 
Isyea, 0«no 

CHLAGEl Age at which firat child is expected 
CIVCSD21 Civica teat acore 
CIVCSD22 Civica teat acore 

CJRC0L3 Currently enrolled in 2 yr college? l«yea, O'no 
COLABLl Perceived ability to coaplete college~5 point 

acale froa definitely yea to definitely no 
C0LABL2 Percieved ability to complete college— 5 point 
C0LTIM3 Total tiae in college aince 1962 
COKCPTl Self-eateea acale— 6 Rosenberg iteaa 
C0NCPT2 Self-eateea acale— 6 Roaenberg iteaa 
CUNI4YR3 Currently enrolled in 4 yr college? I'yea, 0«no 
CURINDXI Curriculua index <aee text) 
CV0CSCH3 Currently enrolled in voc school? l«yea, O'no 
DR0P0UT2 Dropped out of high achool before Auguat 1962. 

l«yea, 0«no 

EDASPl Level of educational expectation— aprox yra 
EDASP2 Level of educational expectation— aprox yra 
FAMILYI Faaily orientation coapoaite scale 
FATHERl Father in houaehold? l«yea, 0«no 
HISPNCHP Hiapanic ethnicity? l«yaa, 0»no 
HONWRKl Self report hrs/week spent on hoaework 
H0NWRK2 Tiae apent on hoaework per week 
ZNSEEQl Percieved importance of correcting Inequalitiea 
INSEEQ2 Percieved importance in correcting Inequalities 
LFNINISI Hiaainq data duaay for LFHINCIH 
LFNINCIH Log of faaily incoae— in lOOO'a 
LOCUSl Locua of control— 6 Rotter Itsea (hlghslnternal) 
L0CUS2 Locua of control— 6 Rotter iteaa (hlgh'^lnternal) 
!fARAHS3 Firat marriage or jred after HS? l«yea, 0«no 
HAREXl Doei» reaponlent expect to get married? 
l«yea« 0«no 

HARRIEDl Harried at time of interview? l«yea« 0«no 

HATHSD21 Hath teat score 

HATHSD22 Hath teat score 

HDRURAL2 Hiaalng data dummy for RURALDH2 

HOTHERl Hother in houaehold? l»yea» 0«no 





0.369 


0.384 


14129 


2.701 


0.801 


14265 


2.854 


0.666 


12539 


0.889 


0.314 


14265 


24.653 


2.715 


14265 


50.241 


9.467 


14265 


53.808 


10. 03^ 


11903 


0.120 


0.323 


13414 


3.993 


1.0'fO 


14265 


4.316 


0.815 


11732 


0.706 


0.655 


13703 


3.800 


0.603 


14265 


3.967 


0.567 


11903 


0.275 


0.446 


141S2 


0.497 


0.249 


11903 


0.036 


0.187 


14265 


0.119 


0.324 


13703 


14.930 


2.650 


14265 


14.956 


2.427 


137S3 


2.428 


0.368 


14210 


0.746 


0.435 


J4137 


0.199 


0.399 


14099 


4.172 


3.389 


14265 


4.706 


4.049 


135S4 


1.806 


0.680 


13263 


1.758 


0.666 


14265 


0.132 


0.339 


14265 


2.871 


0.543 


13677 


3.545 


0.560 


14265 


3.690 


0.559 


11903 


0.119 


0.324 


12863 


0.915 


0.278 


12863 


0.003 


0.053 


14265 


50.136 


8.962 


14265 


51.618 


9.857 


11903 


0.120 


0.325 


14209 


0.914 


0.281 
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NCHAHS3 Nunber of childrtn tfter HS 
OCCASPl Level of occupational expectation — Duncan SEI 
0CCASP2 Level of occupational expectation— Duncan SEI 
OTFGRDl Other feaale guardian in ho isehold? l«yea, 0«no 
OTHGRDl Other Hale guardian in household? l^yea, O^no 
PARAHS3 Parent after HS? l^^yea, 0»no 
PAREMTl Parent at tine of interview? l»ye«, 0»no 
PRACADD Acadeaic curriculua aa defined froa tranacripta, 
(see text) 

PRCONCD Profile concentrator (see text) 
PRCONEXD Profile concentrator explorer (see text) 
PRLCONCD Profile liaited concentrator (see text) 
REGV0TE3 Registered to vote since age 16? l^yes, 0«no 
RURALDH2 Lived in rural area? l«yes. 0«no 
SCINDS22 Science test score 
SCINSD21 Science test score 

SESMINCl SES index—average of 8 parental atatus 

variables: Father's occupation, father's 
education, aother'a occupation, aother's 
education, nuaber of family posaessions 
froa a list, hoae ownership, nuaber of 
rooas in the hoae, and nuaber of aiblinga 
(reflected) 

SEPAHS3 Separated froa a aarriage sine* HS? 1-yes. O^no 

SMDEPRTl Suaaary deportaent index (s^. text) 

SKDEPRT2 Suaaary deportaent index (see text) 

TIMWFRNl Index of tiae (ipent with friends 

TIMWFRN2 Index of tiae spent with frienda 

TYPFRNl Index describes type of frienda, high values 

indicate nondeviant 
TYPFRN2 Index deacribes type of friends, high values 

indicate nondeviant 
URBANDH2 Lived in urban area? i«yes. 0«no 
VERBALl Verbal teat acore 

VERBAL2 Verbal teat acore « 

VOCl Self report vocational HS prograa 

V0TED3 Voted in any election since age 18? l«yes. O^no 

WORKVALl Work orientation coaposite scale 

V0RKVAL2 Work orientation coaposite scale 



11903 


0. 102 


0.359 


14265 


51.797 


20.299 


14265 


51.036 


21.449 


14207 


O.OhO 


0.197 


14206 


0.093 


0.291 


11903 


0.086 


0.280 


12539 


0.007 


0.086 


13312 


0.022 


0.251 


13312 


0.108 


0.311 


13312 


0.115 


0.319 


13312 


0.178 


0.383 


11625 


0.552 


0.497 


11903 


0.171 


0 353 


14265 


51.606 


9.780 


14265 


49.869 


9.551 


14265 


-0.014 


0.606 



11903 


0 


.009 


0.095 


14249 


-0 


.126 


3.649 


14122 


0 


.345 


4.523 


14003 


1 


.567 


1.410 


12199 


2 


.815 


1.432 


13894 


0 


.807 


0.283 


12037 


0 


.841 


0.264 


11903 


0.621 


0.455 


14265 


50 


.148 


8.697 


14265 


53 


.190 


9.312 


13943 


0 


.180 


0,384 


11566 


0 


.354 


0.478 


13798 


2 


.642 


0.314 


13429 


2 


.645 


0.308 
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NLS YOUTH — 1979 to 1984 INTERVIEWS 

Nane Definition 



Hean Std 



ACAOHIC 
ACADTRSC 
AGE 

ALC0HLU4 
ALC0HLU5 
ASVABMD3 
ATN2yC0L 
ATN4YC0L 
BLACK 
CGTRNAHS 

C0W2YC0L 
COW4YC0L 
COMCNTR 
CONEXPL 
COTRNAHS 

EOASPl 
EDATTW6 
EDEXPl 
EVRHAR 
FAINHH14 
FEOCNOOl 
F0CWDD14 
FTHEDCl 
FTHSEI14 
GPAIO 

HISPANIC 
HSGRA03 
ILLINC2 

INTLANG 

LCONC 
LT0RGU6 
LTP0TU6 
HARAHS 
HATH3 
HEOCHOOl 
H0CHD014 
H0INHH14 
MSHOTYC 



0«no 
0»no 



Self report high school acadeaic track 
Acadeaic student froa transcript data 
Age of respondent as of September 1983 
Composite of alcohol use in 1981 
Composite of alcohol use in 1982 
Hissing duasy for Asvab test battery 
Ever attended a 2 year college? l»yes. 
Ever attended s 4 year college? l«yes, 
Heaber of black race? l«yes, 0»no 
completed government training after leaving high 
school 

Coapleted a 2 yr associate degree? l»yes. 0«no 
Coapleted s 4 yr bachelor degree? I'yes. 0«no 
Concentrator froa transcript data 
Concentrator explorer froa transcript data 
Coapleted other training after leaving high 
school 

Highest grade desired, base yr. 
Highest grade coapleted as of 1983 
Highest qrade expected, base yr. 
has respondent ever been aarried? l^yes. 0»no 
Father in household at age 14? l«yes. 0«no 
Hissing duaay for father's education 
Hissing duaay for father's occupation at age 14 
Father's education as of 1978 
Duncan SEX of father's occupation at age 14 
Sophoaore grade point average froa transcript 
data ~ 4 point scale 
Hispanic ethnicity? 'l«yes. O^no 
High school graduate ss of 1980? l«yes. 0»no 
Percentage of incoae earned froa llleaal acts 
in 1979 

82, 83. or 84 interview conducted in langauge 
other than English 

Liaited concentrator froa transcript data 
Lifetiae drug use (other than pot) 
Lifetime pot/hasN use 

Harried after lea^'ing high school? l»yes, 0»no 
Asvab aath test score 
Hissing duaay for mother's education 
Hissing duaay for aother's occupation st age 14 
Hother in household st sge 14? l«yes, 0«no 
Index of aeasles shots given to youngest child 
in 1982 snd 1983 



8265 


0.115 


0.141 


8265 


0.048 


0.225 


8265 


23.241 


2.103 


5314 


0 050 




5421 


0.048 


0.645 


8265 


0.043 


0.206 


8265 


0.213 


0.430 


8265 


0.324 


0.452 


8265 


0.230 


0.472 


8265 


0.016 


0.164 


8265 


0.040 


0.151 


8265 


0.067 


0.269 


8265 


0.091 


0.217 


8265 


0.084 


0.201 


8265 


0.083 


0.200 


2157 


14.358 


2.132 


8235 


12.629 


1.871 


2157 


13.800 


2.138 


8265 


0.361 


0.436 


8265 


0.739 


0.493 


8265 


0.136 


0.304 


8265 


0.283 


0.417 


7141 


11.408 


3.677 


4836 


35.013 


22.029 


7749 


2.43S 


0.764 


8265 


0.149 


0.394 


8265 


0.544 


0.424 


8265 


0.027 


0.048 


8265 


0.186 


0.304 


8265 


0.144 


0.337 


8265 


bl.331 


338.226 


7866 


142.048 


324.630 


8265 


0.971 


0.160 


8265 


41.488 


13.968 


8265 


0.058 


0.286 


8265 


0.495 


0.503 


8265 


0.941 


0.299 


1360 


0.612 


0.377 
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MTHEDCl Mother's •ducation of 1978 

HTHSEI14 Duncan SEI of aothcr's occupation at ag* 14 

NCICSLH6 Nunber of cigartttM SAokcd par day last aonth 

— 1983 

NCHILD6 Nuab^r of children as of 1983 

NOPTYC Indax of DPT shots givan to youngast child in 

1982 and 1983 
NSIBSl Nuabar of siblings as of 1978 
NSP0TLM6 Nuaber of tiaas ssoksd pot/hash last aonth 

— 1983 

NSP0THS6 Number of months since 1979 used pot 
NSRCRIHE Non-serious crises coaaitted as of 1979 
OCCHANCl Expectation of achieving occ asp» base yr. 
PARENTS Was respondent a parent in 1983? l«yes» 0«no 
PNHONTH Month first received prenatal care in 1982 
and 1983 

PRENATL Index of prenatal care in 1982 and 1983 
PST0PLY2 Nuaber of tiaes stopped by police in 1979 
RCTRNAKS Received governaent training after leaving high 
school 

ROTRNAHS Received other training after leaving high 
school 

RURAL14 Lived in rur '1 area a' age 14? l«yes» 0«no 
SCITST3 Asvab general science test score 
SEIASPl Duncan SEI index of aspired occ, base yr. 
SERCRIHE Serious criaes coaaitted as of 1979 
SEX Sex of respondent l«feaale» Osasle 

SFINHH14 Stepfather in household at age 14? l^yes, 0«no 
SLDP0T2 Nuaber of tiaes sold pot in 1979 
SHINHH14 Stepaother in household at age 14? l«yes, O^no 
SHKP0T2 Nuaber of tiaes saoked pot in 1979 
S0THDRG2 Nuaber of tiaes sold hsrd drugs in 1979 
TECHNCL3 Asvab technical test score 
U0THDRG2 Nuaber of tiaes used other drugs in 1979 
U0THDRC6 drug us^ other than pot last aonth 1983 
URBAN14 Lived in urban area at age 14? 1-yes, 0«no 
VERBAL3 Asvab verbal teat score 
VOCTRK Self report high school vocational track 
VELLBC Nuaber of aontha received well baby care in 
1982 and 1983 



7782 


11.218 


2.833 






22.040 


4601 


9.456 


11.040 


8265 


0.443 


0.766 


1356 


2.510 


0.725 




J •D/U 


2.9 J/ 


8265 


2.124 


7.147 


8265 


11.33& 


20.328 




U*OOi 




2157 


2.eG2 


0.699 








1516 


2.783 


1.310 


1583 


0.388 


0.105 


7563 


0.311 


1.764 


8265 


0.028 


0.190 


8265 


0.215 


0.433 


8265 


0.219 


0.409 


8265 


14.839 


A. ^30 


2157 


52.900 


23.311 


7886 


0.592 


2.289 


8265 


0.512 


0.482 


8265 


0.059 


0.274 


7806 


O.c08 


1.090 


8265 


0.015 


0.124 


7821 


1.797 


2.353 


7825 


0.054 


0.448 


8265 


24.209 


8.782 


7805 


0.568 


1.326 


8265 


0.620 


5.473 


8265 


0.778 


0.411 


8265 


34.791 


10.679 


8265 


0.057 


0.185 


1583 


0.345 


0.159 



NOTE: Th* last character of aoat vsriablM la a nuabar indicating 
tha tiaa aaasuraaant. l>baaa yaar, 2"lat /ollow-up, ate. 
Variablaa not anding with nuabara arw a eoapoaita or wara only 
aaaaurad onca. A faw axcaptiona to thia convantion occur, 
aa idantifiad in tha varltbla dafinltiona. 
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APPENDIX B 
PROBIT TABLES 



TECHNICAL NOTES 



Table Bl displays comparisons between OLS and probit esti- 
mates for postsecondary schooling using the HSB data. Table B2 
shows the sane comparisons for marriage after high school. 

Three technical notes on these tables are needed. First, the 
reported sample sizes differ from those in the text because means 
were substituted for missing values of independent variables here, 
and linewise deletion was used in the text. Second, the line 
labled "Adj. R-sq" contains adjusted R-squares for OLS estimates. 
The entries on this line for probit results are phi-squares (ft^) 
calculated on the crosstabulation of predicted and observed 
responses on the dependent variable. Omitted phi-squares are due 
to too few predicted I's (O or 1 case predicted to « 1). Third, 
the effect estimates for probit were calculated at the maximum on 
the normal curve (Z « O) . They are differences between the inte- 
gral index the normal curve for each independent variable set to 0 
and then to 1. This procedure also was applied to the curriculum 
index (CURINDXl) even though it is not dichotomous. (The calcula- 
tion has an obvious interpretation) . 
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TAILE II 



EFFECT ESTIHATES OF CURRICULUM ON CURRENT 
ENROLLMENT IN POSTSECONDARY SCHOOL: OLS-PROBIT COMPARISONS 



Un!v»r»fty or 4. rr. 
CoUtge (UNI4tR:i) 
Probst 



PRCONCO 

PRLOONCO 

PRCONEXD 

PRACADD 

CURINDXI 

NO. /CASES 
Adj K-sq 



CoHiunlty or Junker 
CoUw (CJRC0L3) 
Probft 



as Coeff, Efftct OLS Coeff, Effect 



'.twr^ -.2245^ --oaw 

•.0458**** -.0904* -.0362 

•.0366** -.0864 -.0344 

.0996**** .1396 .0555 

.3887**** 1.9797**** .6777 



11903 



.0193 .1067 .0425 

.0220** .1106** .0441 

.0080 .0397 .0158 

-.0622** -.3712** -.1450 

.0083 .0685 .0273 



11903 



Voca t i ond I /T echn i ca I 
School (V0CSCH3) 
Probi t 



OLS Coeff. Effect 



.0133* .1412 .0562 

.0061 .0754 -0301 

.0060 .0655 .02ol 

-.0090 -.2207 -.0874 

-.0054 -.7745 -.0309 



11903 



.3491 -2949 



.0395 



.0084 



TABLE 82 





MARR] 


EFFECT 
AGE AFTER 

Femalea 


ESTIMATES OF 
HIGH SCHOOL: 


CURRICULUM 
OLS-PROBIT 


ON 

COMPARISONS 
Ma lea 








Probit 




Probi t 




OLS 


Coeff. 


Effect 


OLS 


Coeff. 


Effect 


PRCONCD 


.0102 


.0896 


.0357 


.0032 


.0425 


.0169 


PRLCONCD 


-.0035 


.0082 


.0033** 


-.0114 


-.0785 


.0313 


PRCONEXD 


.0346* 


.1551* 


.0617 


-.0077 


-.0489 


.0195 


PRACADD 


-.0037 


-.1838 


..0732** 


-.0209 


-5.2012 


.5492 


CURINDXI 


-.0648* 


-.3473 


* -.1379 


-.0149 


-.1347 


.0537 


NO. /CASES 
Adj R-aq 


.1503 


.0698 


6105 


.0654 


5798 
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